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Cadillac Motor 


Car Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 
Oshawa, Ontario 





General Motors 
Export Company 
New York 


Possibly only ten or twelve miles 
to the gallon of gas in the new 
Cadillac—but what easeful, gold- 
en miles they are, and how the 
mind of the motorist rests and 
revels in them! 


The kind of miles the new Cad- 
illac alone can give—a life-time 
of them if you like—aren’t these, 
after all, the one and only worth- 
while thing to be considered? 


That which is best in its field is 
always most thrifty, and every 
Cadillac owner knows how much 
he profits in economies by the 
fineness and the honesty that go 
into Cadillac. 


But he values most, as Cadillac 
values most, that other saving, 
which is measured in restful, zest- 
ful miles and freedom from vex- 
ations of the spirit. 


Never did Cadillac in the long 


line that has known none but 


7 OVER: VALUE 


OF THE NEW CADILLAC 


honest and distinguished cars, 
so evidence this over-value sa in 
the case of the new Cadillac now 
winning America all over again. 


The other day we said that Cad- 
illac kept young and vigorous 
and virile because it is contin- 
uously refreshed and inspired by 
the sympathetic interest of a mil- 
lion friends. 


Look at this new Cadillac and 
see how this spirit of youth and 
vigor and virility is expressed in 
its every line—and then test the 
dash and fire and responsiveness 
that characterize every phase of 
its performance. 


Plenty of lesser cars perhaps to 
give you more than ten or twelve 
miles of travel to a gallon of gas 
oline—but no car in all the 
world to give you the golden 
miles that roll beneath the wheels 
of this new Cadillac. 
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PRINTER in Scotland has 
amazed the publishing world 
with this extraordinary achieve- 
ment. A complete Shakespeare library 
in one compact volume—and at the 
price of an ordinary book! 
Sir Henry Irving Edition 
Dedicated to the great Shakespearean actor, 
Sir Henry Irving, this splendid volume is one 
to be treasured by every lover of Shakespeare. 
Not only does it contain every play, poem and 
sonnet, complete and unabridged, but in addi- 
tion, an Introduction by St. John Ervine, Sir 
Henry Irving’s article on “Shakespeare and 
. Bacon,” a Biographical Introduction, an Index 
P to Characters and a Glossary. 
This beautiful volume, just imported from 
Scotland, is richly bound in flexible grained 
keratol. Front cover embellished with facsimile 
signature of Shakespeare in gold and embossed 
bust. Gold title on backstrap; gold-top pages. 
\ Sixteen full photo-engraved illustrations, includ- 
ing Shakespeare portrait and prominent Shake- 
spearean actors and actresses in famous roles, 
Covers lined in heavy art-mottled paper. 1,312 
ars, pages, printed in /arge, clear type on fine quality 
in Bible paper, which, though amazingly light in 
weight, is so opaque that the type does not show 
OW through. 
uN. Mail Only the Coupon 
When news of this remarkable volume was 
‘ad- received, we immediately cabled to Scotland, re- 
ous questing all available copies. A limited supply 
* has been received—so few that these copies will 
tin- be distributed direct to book-lovers by Walter J. 
b Black & Co., from this announcement. 
7 Y You need not send any money in advance. 
nil- Simply mail the coupon. The book will come to 
you subject to your approval. You take abso- 
lutely no risk; so mail the coupon NOW. This 
unparalleled opportunity requires promptness, 
und for with the limited supply on hand it is a case 
and of “first come, first served”’. 
WALTER J. BLACK & CO., Dept. 59 
ae 7 West 42nd St. New York City 
1ess sal cei aati lain diaiine taal cadltl ihe Aiea meee 
- of Walter J. Black & Co., Dept. 59, q 
Less than an inch an: 7 West 42nd St., ity. | 
a half thick, this beauti- | ; hey AREAL, } 
ful, illustrated volume GENTLEMEN: examination 
; to contains ALL the im- | one of the im Ge of pout wt One-volume 
mortal masterpieces of Edition of S eo! Compl Work}, bound in 
lve Shakespeare—the start- flexible _grai ratol, ee ebases, 6 full-page 
ling publishing achieve- | illustrationsg/ O delivery y ¢ ” stman only 
gas’ ment of a Scotland 98 plus ge in sate ent. am not de- | 
printer. Only alimited lighted wit ee Ry pani 2 oney at once. 
the number of imported | 
copies are available. i ee | ee... eeeeerererr: errr reer | 
jen Mail the coupon for 
nile YOUR copy today. | Address. .... RX... 00+ goppap © RAM cee eee cee cece w eee nee | 



































AROUND 
the WORLD 


Sailing Eastward : 





from New York Jan. 14th 


on the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


As to ship, equipment, management, 
cuisine, service and value this world 
cruise stands beyond compare. 


A wonderful world- pano- 
rama; each country is visited 
at a time when climatic as 

well as other conditions are 

at their best. 





An exceedingly complete World 
Cruise Guide Book, depicting the | 







full itinerary is now ready; let us 
send you a copy. 







Fares cover all shore excursions. 








to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


on the White Star “Ship of Splendor” 


“HOMERIC” 


the largest, most modern, most re- 
plete and most luxurious steamer 
sailing to the Mediterranean: 


From New York January 23rd 


Supreme in every detail: in the su- 
perb specially chartered ship; in the 
cruise management and in the enter- 
tainments aboard and ashore. 



























The itinerary covers the 
widest field of worth-while y 
points, including sixteen days 

in Egypt and Holy Land. 


Cook’s Fleet of Nile Steamers and 
Dahabeahs stands foremost on that 
river. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


: NEW YORK f 
\ 585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
\ 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


Points of View 


TIME Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 5, 1925 
Sirs: 

I see you have got to putting adv’ts in 
the front of Time. Hurrah! Congratu- 
lations! I’ve been reading TIME since 
the first. I take pride as it has grown 
up. You deserve all success. 


Sot P. COHEN 


TIME Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 4, 1925 
Sirs: 


I ought not to write at this time because 
I am angry and disappointed. I have just 
picked up the latest copy of Time. I 
feel as if I had lost a good friend. 

I am nearly eighty. At my time of 
life one does not make many new friends. 
For years one of my best friends was the 
New York Evening Post. My father used 
to know Mr. Bryant*. I bought the Post 
every evening when I left the office. 
After I retired it was brought to my 
home. About two years ago it was bought 
by Mr. Curtis of Philadelphia, who pub- 
lished the Saturday Evening Post and other 
caviar. Then I felt as if I had lost a 
friend. 

I don’t know what Mr. Curtis did to 
it. In some way he tried to popularize it. 
But ever after that I felt that it was not 
the same, it was commercialized. 

About that time, I became acquainted 
with Time. It seemed independent and it 
seemed human in spite of some failings 
in my sight, and I said to myself: “T’ve 
lost one friend, but I'm not too old to 
make another.” From that day to this, 
Time has been my friend. 

Now my complaint may seem picayune. 
I find in this week’s copy of TIME several 
pages of advertisements inserted ahead 
of the reading matter. It looks to me as 
if Time, too, is becoming commercialized. 

What I have to say to you is this: I 
have been in business and now I am _ out 
of it, and I have seen a good deal of 
life. I have made “profit’”—enough to 
keep me alive to this age — but what 
matters to me most now is my friends. 
You are in business for profit, of course. 
You doubtless count yourselves lucky to 
get as much advertising as you do for a 
paper that compared to me in years is 
a youngster. But do you think you will 
make any more money by toadying to 
advertisers? And what do you think that 
money will amount to if you lose your 
friends? 

I am not cancelling my _ subscription, 
but I am going to watch my friend TIME 
closely to be sure whether I can recog- 
nize him in the future. 


PoMEROY SMITH 


With due deference to the opin- 
ions of Subscriber Smith, TIME 
does not feel that it is becoming 
“commercialized” by inserting a 
small amount of advertising in the 
first of the magazine. With the 
amount of advertising which TIME 
now carries, it is felt that the 
magazine would be better balanced 
with a certain amount of adver- 
tising placed in the front. True, 
TIME is in business for profit — 
enough profit so that it, like sub- 
scriber Smith, may grow ripe with 
years. But it does not toady to 





*William Cullen Bryant, Proprietor New 
York Evening Post in 1827.—Eb. 





advertisers. TIME aims to main- 
tain editorial independence by 
maintaining financial independence. 






Chandler Scored 

TIME Chicago, Ill. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 28, 1925 
Sirs: 


Though I have but recently become a 
subscriber to TIME, I am already enthu- 
siastic. 

I disagree with ex-Subscriber Frank R. 
Chandler, who, in his letter published in 
the issue of Aug. 31, states that Time 
is a “weekly magazine of newsclippings 
and advertisement, requiring no literary 
ability” in its compilation. 

The account of the disturbance in East 
Las Vegas, N. M., in the issue of Aug. 
31, Page 20, is remarkable for its compre- 
hensiveness. I read a much longer, but 
less detailed account in the local news- 
papers, but it was left for TIME to give 
me the facts of the case leading up to 
the “fracas.” 


Morris W. FINKELSTEIN. 






TIME Greenville, Miss. 
a News-Magazine Aug. 30, 1925 
Sirs : 


I cannot forbear protesting the absurd 
criticism of TIME which you saw fit to 
publish in Letters, Aug. 31 issue—from 
which circumstance it derives its only 
claim for consideration. Never did I see 
a more inane, vacuous assertion than that 
the editing of Time “is purely a mechanical 
operation requiring no literary ability.” 
For it seems to me that more cleverness, 
more brains, go into the composition of 
a single issue of Time than any other 
journal I know. It’s so bright, for one 
thing, that I have definitely decided to 
cancel my subscription to “our leading 
humorous, satirical weekly” in its favor, 
coming to this decision upon reading your 
delectable excerpts from Harold Bell 
Wright’s latest classic. 

What your querulous critic really needs 
to fulfil his exacting requirements is 
Liberty—though even there he could not 
find advertising on the first page of 
reading matter. 


ORVILLE A. WILLIAMSON 


“Go Back”’ 


TIME Norfolk, Va. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 29, 1925 
Sirs: 

si can’t say why it is so, but we don’t 
like our magazines published in the 
“sticks.” For purposes of cheaper print- 
ing, etc., you may have TIME printed in 
Cleveland, or in any other place that may 
strike your fancy, but give us a New 
York date line for the home office. 

New York is the place we look to for 
all of our large and best publications, 
and the most of us do not care to read 
magazines of the first class emanating 
from Cleveland, or any other burg. Why, 
even the back of the first issue received 
by me from Cleveland came off before 
I could get the magazine out of my post- 
office box. 

If you want to continue to live and 
prosper, go back to New York, for your 
date line at least. It’s the psychology of 
the thing: Ask Harper’s, The American. 


W. S. Morris Jr. 


P. S. Just look how much more address 
one has to put on the envelope for 
Cleveland ! 


TIME believes Subscriber Morris” 


fears to be unwarranted, because: 

1) TIME maintains a New York 
office — a better one than it 
ever had before—part of its staff 
is still in New York, its editors: 
do and will make frequent trips 
to New York and Washington, its 
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sources of information are as reli- 
able as ever. 

2) TIME (which aims to be na- 
tional—and even cosmic) prefers 
to have no date-line—not even a 
New York one. 

8) For address, it is unneces- 
sary to write more than “TIME, 
Cleveland.” 

4) TIME has already attended 
to the matter of faulty cover paper, 
has sent Subscriber Morris a fresh 
copy.—ED. 


“Strange Words” 


TIME Franklin, Mass. 
The News-Magazine Aug. 25, 1925 

TIME is ever welcome and almost an un- 
alloyed delight, and altogether indispensible. 
But it would seem if your magazine is to 
inform the busy man, then the use of 
simple current English, so far as possible, 
should be the constant rule. I come across 
in the issue of Aug. 24, Page 18, Column 
2 a very strange word—‘bathysophical”. 
What meaning that can convey to those 
who have little Latin and less Greek I 
should not venture to say. Search in the 
dictionaries and Concise Oxford, Webster 
Century is in vain. The contex would 
give to one knowing its Greek roots the 
meaning “deep sea enthusiast’. Then why 
not use that adjective? But “bathy- 
sophical’’ requires some mental conjuring. 
And then you are uncertain. 


I have written you at some length be- 
eause I value Time and so have subscribed 
for two years. And though you did not 
give a former communication fairest con- 
sideration, but rather captious treatment, 
I am writing again. When I write I know 
whereof I speak and care not to waste 
both your time and patience as well as 
my own. But let us be lovers of truth 
and always verify our references. 


CHARLES F. WESTMAN 


Original subscriber Westman’s 
point seems to be well taken. It 
is not TIMrE’s aim to confuse its 
readers, but to smooth the way 
for them. Hereafter (wherever 
practiced) words difficult will be 
edited into the lowest terms.—ED. 


, , , 


Two Errors 


TIME No. Charlotte, N. C. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 1, 1925 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 81, Page 16, un- 
der the heading EpucaTion — sub-heading 
“Three Cantabs,” there are two _ errors 
which probably would be passed without 
comment and absorbed by an unsuspecting 
public. 

First “‘H. H. Thomas of Sidney, Sussex........ ct 
should be written “H. H. Thomas of Sidney 
Sussex (college).”” As you have it, it would 
appear that the gentleman lived at Sidney 
in the county of Sussex, whereas you 
probably wish to convey the idea that he 
is from Sidney Sussex college. 

Again in the footnote you say that the 
term “Tripos’” is applied especially to 
mathematics. I think you are confusing 
this with the term “Wrangler,” which 
was used in the days when the results 
of Tripos examinations were published in 
the order of marks gained and in the 
Mathematical Tripos the men were referred 
to as “Senior Wrangler,” “5th Wrangler” 
and so on, depending entirely on their po- 
sition in the list. 

Today a man can take a Tripos in almost 
any set of -ics and -ologies that he may 
select, it indicates a higher standard of 
examination -than the “Special” and it is 
only by taking a Tripos that a man can 
gain an “Honours degree.” 


GEOFFREY C. BROWN, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 


At the Mouth 


TIME Peoria, Iyl. 
} News-Magazine Aug. 28, 1925 
irs: 


Permit me very courteously to observe 
that Campobello Island is not at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy as declared in TIME 
of Aug. 81, Page 17. It is at the mouth. 


. T, BARKER. 



























































































Belgenland 


LARGEST AND FINEST LINER 
EVER TO. CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


N November 25th the Red Star Liner Belgenland 

sails Westward from New York on her second World 

Cruise of 132 days. The 475 fortunate voyagers will 
visit 60 cities in 14 countries throughout the world—60 
cities which have been carefully chosen because of their 
charm and their appeal to those who would know the world 
—its races, customs, civilizations, beauties. 


Steaming Westward—and in late Fall, in order to follow Springtime 
round the globe—is an all-important factor, which means that each 
country is visited at the season best for travel there, that Cairo is 
reached at the height of the Egyptian season and the Riviera in time 
for Spring sojourns in Europe. 

Every day on the Belgenland is a delight. Teas, card parties, concerts, 
lectures, amateur theatricals, dances, swimming, recreation on deck, 
are a few of the entertainments afforded her passengers. Yet there is 
quiet rest and relaxation for those so inclined. The ship’s huge size 
is pleasingly apparent in the spaciousness of her luxuriously fitted 
public rooms, the -broad sweep of her deck spaces and her roomy 
private accommodations. Cuisine and service are in keeping with 
the highest standards of ocean travel. 


Trips ashore are doubly attractive because of the skilled guidance 
of the American Express Company and because of the distinction 
with which the passengers of this outstanding world cruiser are re- 
ceived throughout their entire journey. 


Sailing Westward from New York November 25 
From Los Angeles December 11 San Francisco December 14 
Returning to New York, April 6, 1926 
60 cities 14 countries 
Restricted to 475 passengers 


Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other offices or 
agencies of either company. 


Cealea 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL Benge an MARINE COMPANY 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 
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To know these men is a liberal education 


How YOU can know them is told 


The ten greatest educators in the most famous Free Booklet 
in the world. Your copy is waiting 


of a l i t me for you to mail the coupon below. 


ARISTOTLE 
Born B. C. 384. The Greek philosopher in 


IFTEEN years ago Dr. Eliot 


Athens, who wrote on logic, rhetoric, natu- aa 
ral science, ethics and politics. His philos- ; of Harvard undertook to 


SS autbors in the Weve Pact that. , ‘ Y gather into one handy library the 1 
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Living in the second century, A. D., he 
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Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf. supremely authoritative, since Dr. 
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DA VINCI , ot is himself America’s greatest TH 
Born 1452. The Italian artist whose scholar. In those fifteen years, has 
‘amous painting of ““The Last Supper”’ is ~ ° ¢ 
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MILTON doubts 


The seventeenth century poet, who was "an | 
Cromwell’s secretary, a champion of a ; ») fault at 
free press and of religious liberty, and the go scot 
writer of ‘Paradise Lost,’’ as well as many Ke 
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Born 1642. Newton formulated the laws pieces that contain what he calls “the essentials of a HH ment. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


( Captain Adolphus Andrews, 
skipper of the Mayflower, wrote 
what was generally regarded as a 
tolerant finis to the incident in 
which two of Mr. Coolidge’s Ma- 
rine guards were detected in a 
lapse of duty. Captain Adolphus 
ruled that one of the men, Corpora! 
Andrew Chantos of Cleveland, 
should have the benefit of certain 
doubts as to whether he was at 
fault at all. He was allowed to 
go scot free, and Private Clarence 
Key, sommolent Texan, “convicted 
of inefficiency and neglect of duty 
while on post at White Court,” 
was sentenced to one month’s con- 
finement, to lose $21 in pay. 

( President Coolidge received over 
his special wire from Washington 
news of the Shenandoah disaster 
(see Page 31, AERONAUTICS). He 
made no comment. 

From Baron von Maltzan, Ger- 
man Ambassador, personal friend 
of Commander Lansdowne of. the 
Shenandoah, the President received 
both the Arbassador’s personal 
condolence and that of his Govern- 
ment. 


(€ The President appointed Oscar 
luhring of Evansville, Ind., a one- 
time (1919-23) Congressman, now 
a member of the legal staff of the 
Department of Labor, to the post 
of Assistant Attorney General. 


€ Upon Calvin Coolidge called 
me William B. Smith, owner of 
White Court. According to press- 
men, Mr. Smith said afterwards 
of his distinguished tenant: “I’d 
like to see him buy White Court 
for his summer home.” 


€ The President entertained at 
luncheon four members of the staff 
of the Boston Transcript. 


€ The President and Mrs Cool- 
idge held a reception at White 
Court to which Union Labor heads 
Were invited. To Swampscott 
buzzed limousines bearing many 
factotums of the Brotherhoods of 
ocomotive Engineers and_ rail- 
toad Trainmen, faithful pundits of 
the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Associated Railroad Yard- 
men of America, hardy potentates 
of the International Association of 
Steam Fitters and Plumbers. Mr. 
Coolidge had a pleasant word for 
those he knew. His decisive ac- 


tion in the Boston police strike 
caused some of the Union leaders 
to style themselves his “friendly 
enemies.” 


@ To White Court came many New 
Englanders. Came Charles Sum- 
ner Bird, former Progressive lead- 
er, independent in Massachusetts 
politics, with his son-in-law one- 
time (1911-13) Governor Robert P. 
Bass of New Hampshire. Came 
U. S. Marshal W. J. Kevill. Came 
“four or five Massachusetts friends 
of the President.” For luncheon 
came four members of the staff 
of the Boston Globe. 


CAs the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge prepared to return to Wash- 
ington their physicians observed 
with satisfaction that both have 
benefitted greatly from the com- 
parative rest of their vacation 
at Swampscott. Mrs. Coolidge, who 
came to White Court in a somewhat 
nervous condition, has avoided all 
social activities and reaped a re- 
ward which is clearly evident in 
her less tense and physically more 
bouyant appearance. The Presi- 
dent has gained materially in 
weight; several little nervous lines 
have melted from his face; and 
he seems vigorous and alert. 


@ Labor Day was spent quietly by 
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the President and Mrs. Coolidge in 
celebrating the 19th birthday of 
their son, John. 

C@ The weather was inclement and 
disagreeable. But late in the af- 
ternoon the President and Colonel 
Harvey went for a walk. They 
were caught in a sudden drenching 
shower, and the summer season 
ended suddenly and effectually for 
Mr. Coolidge’s straw hat. Sodden 
and wilted it drooped disconsolately 
on the way home. 

(@ The President announced on La- 
bor Day that he would return to 
Washington on Thursday, Sept 10th, 
after having spent almost exactly 
eleven weeks at Swampscott. 


Program 


Barring sudden war or the burn- 
ing of the White House or some 
worse unpredictable calamity, the 
official mind of President Coolidge 
will be devoted this autumn and 
winter to the following subjects: 

Debt Funding. Can Mr. Secre- 
tary Mellon negotiate with 
French, Italians and others, agree- 
ments which Mr. Coolidge will be 
willing to submit to Congress? 

Tax Revision. Can Congress be 
persuaded to repeal the income tax 
publicity measure, to reduce or 
abolish inheritance taxes? How 
far should income taxes be re- 
duced? 

The Budget. How much shall 
the U. S. spend next year on this 
and that? 

Foreign Relations. Can Mr. 
Borah cenceivably be right in de- 
manding U. S. recognition of Rus- 
sia? Is Admiral Bristol showing 
his usual good sense in asking that 
Turkey be recognized? Does 
China deserve generosity and moral 
support? Will Mexico play fair? 

World Court. Will the Senate 
find any reasonable rebuttal to Mr. 
Coolidge’s arguments for joining the 
World Court? 

The Message. To the 69th Con- 
gress, meeting in December, will 
go a message from the President 
touching on all matters of public 
concern. : 

Appointments. The President 
must find able men (or women) to 
fill many offices, chief of which 
is the Ambassadorship to Japan. 

The Coal Strike is to be dealt 
with if and when the public begins 
to suffer. Meanwhile it is only to 
be watched from a safe distance. 











CONGRESS 
Program 


James E. Watson of Indiana, 
“Administration Senator,” after vis- 
iting the President, announced that 
Congress (which convenes in De- 
cember) will be set at work on five 
measures, which, in order of im- 
portance, are: 5 

Tax reduction; lowering maxi- 
mum, normal and surtax rates to 
less than 25%. 

Affirmative action on the World 
Court. 

Legislation to stimulate railroad 
consolidations. 

Reorganization of the executive 
departments to cut out duplica- 
tion and triplication. 

Further restriction on immigra- 
tion. 

Congress will not, said Mr. Wat- 
son, tinker with farm legislation 
or the tariff. 


Public Lands 


In former years considerable 
mal-administration of the public 
lands by the Department of the 
Interior has been charged. During 
the Taft administration Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger found it 
convenient to resign. From then 
until “Teapot Dome” there was 
comparative pease. Now the Senate 
feels that a committee had best 
be sent out to scout for possible 
festering grievances, which might 
later embarrass the Administration. 
During the past fortnight the inves- 
tigation (by the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands) got under way. 


At Salt Lake City. Last week 
Senator Stanfield, Chairman of the 
Senate Land Committee, accom- 
panied by Senators Kendrick of 
Wyoming and Cameron of Arizona, 
commenced a hearing at. Salt Lake 
City of cattlemen’s’ grievances 
against the Department of the In- 
terior, and more especially against 
its “system of charging fees to 
stockraisers on the public land.” 


The witnesses were picturesque. 
Almost without exception they were 
well along in years—men who had 
spent the best part of their lives 
in hard riding on the range and 
in hard drinking afterwards, bronz- 
ed and heavy-handed titans. 

One Hagenbarth, stockman, was 
the first witness. Said he: “The 
livestock men demand that their 
rights on the nationally owned 
ranges shall be recognized, defended 
and protected; and that such rights 
shall be based on established pri- 
ority and preference at the time 
the law now in force was passed 

.. 20 odd years ago.” He con- 
tined that at that time the rangers 
had “just put their heads into a 
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noose” when they concluded with 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
then Chief Forester, an agreement 
whereby the users of the range 
pledged themselves to pay “a fee 
sufficient to bear the cost of ad- 
ministration.” “Today,” he added, 
“the fee is three times that cost 
. . . and autocratically adminis- 
tered.” He declared that the 
rangers want a grazing fee based 
on an acreage not a per-head basis; 
and a definite standing before the 
law. “Governor Pinchot,” he de- 
clared, “is an idealist who is some- 
times practical, and who is given 
to being a little ruthless.” “In my 
judgment 25% of the cattlemen 
have been absolutely wiped out by 
present conditions on the range, 
and 90% of the others are stag- 
gering under a load of debt.” 


Another witness, Mr. Bixby, tes- 
tified that “everybody who sees a 
nice tree seems to start a cry for 
a new public park.” 

The committee learnedly cog- 
itated the question of trees versus 
livestock, and then moved with dig- 
nity into the leafy shade of the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

At the Yellowstone. They found 
it stocked with shifty-eyed witnesses 
intent on the scalp of National 
Park Superintendent, Colonel H. M. 
Albright. A long day was spent 
in listening to stories told to his 
discredit. He was responsible, he 
heard, for an exhorbitant motor- 
ear entrance fee of $7.50. Buffalo 
had died during the filming of 
The Thundering Herd. Favoritism 
had been shown to the neighbor- 
ing Silver Tip Ranch owned by 
Thomas Cochran (Morgan Partner). 
Equipment had been loaned to utili- 
ty companies. There was too much 
banqueting of Eastern dudes at 
government expense, etc., etc., etc. 


Then the Colonel was called to 
the stand. Fighting mad, he spoke 
softly: 


“T have been on trial, all morning with 
convicted bootleggers, a quack doctor, a 
dis-gruntled ex-road foreman, an ex-ranger 
with a bad record, and other men with 
personal grievances testifying against me 
through the convenient method of leading 
questions from a man who assembled this 
group of malcontents. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to make a statement in behalf 
of the administration of the park. 

“Yellowstone National Park is as big 
as Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 
The Yellowstone Park is 80% heavily for- 
ested with spruce, fir and several varieties 
of pine. 

“In the Yellowstone are more than 20,- 
000 elk, 2,000 deer, over 800 buffalo, 500 
moose, 600 big horn sheep, more than 400 
antelope, hundreds of bears, and other 
animals without number. 

‘The Yellowstone is dedicated forever as 
pleasuring ground for the benefit and en- 
joyment of all the people. This statement 
is carved in eternal stone at the head of 
the great basaltic gateway here at the 
north entrance, and the words, ‘For the 
benefit and enjoyment of the people,’ are 
uppermost in the thoughts of those charged 
with the administration of the Yellowstone.” 


In summing up, the Colonel 


enumerated the extensive park fa- 
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cilities for tenting and _ bedding 
about 250,000 people per year. 
Then he disposed, with conclusive 
clarity, of the charges against him. 

The Thomas Cochran ranch, for 
example, had originally been owned 
by a bear-hunter, Joseph (Frenchy) 
Duret, who poached on park ani- 
mals. In 1922, a grizzly killed 
him. That summer Mr. Cochran, at 
the suggestion of the Colonel 
bought the ranch at a high price, 
in order to deliver from the hands 
of unsavory characters, to preserve 
for the happiness of wild life. Mr. 
Cochran (although reserving a lit- 
tle) turned over the control to the 
National Park Service, which has 
the use of the ranch today. Always 
Mr. Cochran has given far more 
than he has received. 


When the Colonel had finished, 
the Senate Committee adjourned in 
silence, and that night left for 
Helena, Mont. 


COAL 
“Devil’s Stew” 


Out of the mouths of smutty 
holes in the earth at Scranton, Pa., 
came forth mules, blinking, totter- 
ing. Terrified by the sun, not to 
be pacified by the raucous calls of 
miners, they stampeded toward the 
Appalachian heights. 


It was an all-day’s work to re- 
capture them, and so ended the 
only disorder attendant upon the 
first week and week-end of the an- 
thracite suspension. 


Mules never leave their subter- 
ranean coal-faced galleries except 
when their masters, the operators, 
expect long idleness. When, there- 
fore, it was observed that most of 
the mulish multitude had been 
brought to the surface (including 
the mules of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., whose head, Samuel 
D. Warriner, is also head of the 
Anthracite Operators Association), 
the implication was obvious. 


Meanwhile, there was little prog- 
ress in determining when the mules 
should be re-interred. John Hays 
Hammond kept close to Swamp- 
scott, reminding the President of 
a long list of recommendations 
made by him two years ago. Typi- 
cal of these were: 


1) Endless fact-finding, endless 
publicity. 


2) Creation of a _ coal-division 
in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


3) In case of a failure to agree 
a report to the President should 
be made not later than 60 days 
before the expiration of the agree- 
ment. If with continuous investiga- 
tion and publicity a disagreement 
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should be still carried to the point 
of threatening a stoppage of work, 
then a _ special report should be 
made to the President, who should 
designate a person or persons to 
inquire into the situation and to 
make to him a special report and 
award before the expiration of 
the agreement. 


John L. Lewis was quick to 
seize the chance to put himself on 
the non-socialist side of the argu- 
ment. Said he: 


“Responsibility for the talk about 
nationalization lies with John 
Hays Hammond, who has_ been 
haunting the halls of White Court, 
pestering the President to breathe 


life into the recommendations of 
Hammond’s defunct coal commis- 
sion. 


“It is Mr. Hammond, and not the 
mine workers, who proposes that 
the Federal Administration shall 
cast overboard its policy of non- 
interference with business. It is 
Mr. Hammond who proposes that 


the Republican majority in Con- 
gress shall depart from its tradi- 
tional policy and, through legisla- 
tion, establish a  semi-regulation 
of the anthracite industry. 

“Surely the astute Mr. Hammond 
should appreciate that the invest- 
ment bankers of New York and 
Philadelphia who control the an- 
thracite industry do not desire the 
prying hand of Congress to bare 
to a scornful public gaze the amaz- 
ing profits which they are taking 
from a monopoly of a public neces- 
sity. 

“It is obvious that any legislation 
enacted by Congress dealing with 
anthracite must be similarly super- 
imposed upon the bituminous in- 
dustry. Such a contingency would 
be decidedly embarrassing to such 
friends of Mr. Hammond as the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, the 
Consolidation Coal Company, the 
Bethlehem Mines Corporation and 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway coal interests, all of which 
have torn up their agreements with 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica with the same abandon that 
William the Absolute destroyed the 
treaty which protected the neutrali- 
ty of Belgium. Mr. Hammond, by 
his vain mutterings, has brought 
the present controversy into the 
realm of political equations. By 
the same token he has mixed ‘the 
devil’s stew’ for the forthcoming 
Congress to sup.” 


From Hazelton, Pa., it was re- 
ported that rats in  school-houses 
were annoying women and girls. 
The explanation: when mules 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
“Mr. Hammond has mixed _ the 


x,» 


‘devil’s stew 


are taken from the mines, rats 
are deprived of grain and conse- 
quently come to the surface. 


RAILWAYS 


Consolidations 


Amendment of the Esch-Cummins 
Act so as to give the railroads 
from five to seven years to effect 
consolidations, after which consoli- 
dation would be compusory, is the 
policy advocated by Senator James 
E. Watson of Indiana, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Last week Senator Watson, de- 
parting from Swampscott, an- 
nounced that the President agreed 
with him. 

So shocked were some business 
men that they found it difficult to 
credit Mr. Watson’s words. For 
President Coolidge has consistently 
stood for a policy of “leaving busi- 
ness men alone.” 

Others regarded the Watsonian 
version of the President’s senti- 
ments as simply a warning to speed 
up mergers now under considera- 
tion, notably the Van Sweringen 
Nickel Plate. 


The deliberations of the I. C. C. 
in the Nickel Plate and other cases, 
as well as the slow progress made 
in the rail valuations, have af- 
forded a quite legitimate excuse to 
railroad heads for not accomplish- 
ing more mergers in recent months. 





SHIPPING 


Veracity 


During August President Cool- 
idge’s somewhat threadbare affec- 
tion for the Shipping Board frayed 
into open annoyance at assertions 
by its members that the Coolidge 
economy plan would force the per- 
manent drydocking of the Levia- 
than and other unwelcome marine 


curtailments. With the coming of 
September the Chief Executive’s 
resentment crystalized and ripped 
into the open with the following 
telegram to B. E. Haney, a mem- 
ber of the Board: 


“It having come to my atten- 
tion that you are proposing to 
remove Admiral Palmer [Chief of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation], 
contrary to the understanding I 
had with you when I reappointed 
you, your resignation from the 
U. S. Shipping Board is re- 
quested.” 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


There followed rumpus, ruction 
and defiance. Mr. Haney ,refused 
to resign. While he was mar- 
shaling his explanations for so 
refusing, observers harked far 
back into the tangled muddle of 
Government shipping affairs. 


They recalled that Bert E. 
Haney, Oregon Democrat, was first 
appointed a Shipping Board Com- 
missioner by President Harding 
in June, 1923, and that Presi- 
dent Coolidge reappointed him last 
June for another two years on a 
“recess appointment,” which will 
lapse if not confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, when it meets in December. 
They recalled that the U. 
Shipping Board had been created 


in 1916 as a_ semi-judicial and 
regulative body. With our en- 
trance into the War it was sup- 
plemented by a sort of get-down- 
to-business department—the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, which 
was to have the direct adminis- 
tration of the Government Mer- 
chant Marine but remain subser- 
vient to the parent Board. 


By law (Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920) the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration is still responsible to the 
Shipping Board. But as_a mat- 
ter of fact, ever since President 
Coolidge appointed Admiral Leigh 
C. Palmer, U. S. N., to be Chair- 
man of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (T!ME, Jan. 14, 1924), 
the latter has operated the fleet 
without little reference to the Ship- 
ping Board, its legal superior. 
And Admiral Palmer, “dictator”, 
has commended himself to the 
President by pens to the voice 
of economy. (He has, for example, 
cut down the fleet from 386 to 251). 


It was this phase of the situa- 
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tion which gave Mr. Haney a pre- 
text to bandy words with the 
President, in his refusal to re- 
sign, as few would have dared. 
Mr. Haney’s refusal, in part: 
“The board, when once appoint- 
ed by the President, in conformity 
with the statute, is an indepen- 
dent agency of the United States 
Government, and it is vested by 
the statute with large and impor- 
tant discretionary powers which 
the members thereof are compelled 
to exercise independently of any 
other Governmental agency so long 
as the law is in force, and, with 
the exception of the power of re- 
moval for causes specified in the 
act, the members of the board are 
responsible only to the legislative 


body.” 

Thereby he practically attempt- 
ed to administer a snub to the 
President; all but openly defied 
Mr. Coolidge to remove him “for 
cause,” which as defined by the law 
includes “malfeasance, incompe- 
tence and neglect”—difficult charges 
to establish. 

Mr. Haney, however, did not stop 
at snubs or defiance. He flatly 
contradicted the President. In re- 
calling to Mr. Coolidge their dis- 
cussion on the eve of his reap- 
pointment to the Board by the 
President (he had formerly been 
appointed by President Harding) 
Mr. Haney’s letter continued: 

“There certainly was no express 
understanding [ i. e. arrived at 
between the President and Mr. 
Haney] concerning the continu- 
ance in office or the removal of 
President Palmer. . . I myself 
had definitely advised you that I 
could not accept a reappointment 
if any conditions whatever attached 
to that reappointment. . I did 
not intend to lead you, directly 
or indirectly, Mr. President, to 
understand that I would be a 
party to continuing Mr. Palmer 
as President of the Fleet Corpor- 
es ase. 

“His policy of necessity fails to 
carry out the purposes of the 
Merchant Marine act because such 
‘policy not only is failing to es- 
tablish a merchant marire suffi- 
cient to carry a major portion of 
our commerce, but, on the con- 
trary, our merchant marine is 
carrying less and less each year. 

“Again, the purpose of the act 
to establish a military and naval 
auxiliary is being disregarded in 
that the number of vessels in use 
and available for such purpose is 
being steadily reduced, and, last 
but not least, under his Adminis- 
tration we are losing American 
commerce to foreign shipowners, 


| 


one of the very things the act in 
question intended should not oc- 
cur. 

“Under these circumstances, Mr. 
President, for me to comply with 
your request that I resign would 





Bert E. HANEY 
He brooks no insult 


carry an implication which I can- 
not permit.” 
Said the Washington Post in 


commenting on this sharp ques- 
tioning of veracity in high places: 
“Whether Mr. Haney is right or 
wrong in his attitude toward Ad- 
miral Palmer, he is palpably and 
indefensibly wrong in adopting a 
recalcitrant attitude toward Presi- 
dent Coolidge. He should tender 
his resignation forthwith, and 
leave the responsibility for direct- 
ing both the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to the President. If there is one 
principle that is thoroughly estab- 
lished in this government, it is the 
principle of the President’s respon- 
sibility for the conduct of execu- 
tive affairs.” 


TAXATION 
Publicity 


Last year George W. Norris, 
Nebraskan Senator, succeeded in 
snaffling a certain rider* to the 
1924 Revenue Bill; managed, with 
the aid of the LaFollette group, 
to ride it roughshod over’ the 





*This rider provided that Collectors of 
Internal Revenue “shall cause to be pre- 
pared and made available to public in- 
spection” the names and addresses of all 
taxpayers with the tax paid by each person. 


President’s protest; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the news- 
papers of the U. S. printing a 
sheaf of figures which set the pub- 
lic chattering for nine days. 


The 24 individuals who, accord- 
ing to preliminary surveys, contri- 
buted most heavily to the income 
tax coffers this year were: 








John D. Rockefeller Jr., New 

TE iticntnttonaeal $6,277,669 
Henry Ford, Detroit. -- 2,608,806 
Edsel Ford, . Detrolit......ccccccccocccsccsssseee 2,158,055 
Andrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh...... 1,882,609 
Payne Whitney, New York............. 1,676,626 
Edward S. Harkness, New York.... 1,531,708 
R. B. Mellon, Pittsburgh .........ss0 1,180,699 
Mrs. H. E. Dodge, Detroit............ 993,028 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, New 

RETR ttacccaguanitdaneecssnchinanssenanguininsoninn 792,896 
George F. Baker, New York.. «- 792,076 
Thomas F. Ryan, New York.......... 791,851 
George F. Baker Jr., New York...... 783,406 
Edward J. Berwind, New York...... 722,103 
Vincent Astor, New York.............. 642,600 
James B. Duke, New York.......... 641,250 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia... 583,872 
J. P. Morgan, New York.........c000 574,379 
Claude H. Foster, Cleveland............ 569,894 
Eldredge R. Johnson, Camden, N. 

Be':., cccomiavoeniininlabailaaninibilditadins 542,627 
George Allan Hancock, Los An- 

UR Saeshincteistbencivniiaccdprattdinnilannctteves 543,726 
H. H. Timken, Canton, Ohio........ 540,336 
Arthur W. Cutten, Chicago.............. 540,000 
Arthur Curtiss James, New York 524,388 
Thomas W. Lamont, New York...... 480,000 


Noted in addition were the fol- 
lowing hundred persons whose in- 
come tax payments are of general 
interest: 















eS ee < 0 
Philip Armour ....... 181,019 
Lester Armour 185,408 
Helen Astor ....... . 800,029 
Newton D. Baker ... 4,891 
Richard Barthelmess 24,808 
Ethel Barrymore ... 9,500 
David Belasco... 8,056 
A. J. Drexel-Biddle Jr.... 4,217 
Senator Hiram Bingham.... 10 
Constance Binny ............. 911 
Heywood Broun . 232 
We Be OD, encsteiciiameeins 2,583 
Thornton W. Burgess... 14,492 
Nicholas Murray Butler.. 8,930 
Mrs. Andrew Carne Zice............:.ss000 66,853 
Be Th Tes cccsstectnveisXcissecirserteiemniiciaies 8,058 
Tyrus R. Cobb. ied 2,704 
Robert W. Chambers .....:.......c.scsseeeese 4,941 


Darciche . GOOBOM |. crscisirisstercceicnisssenccemstione 268 


















Senator James Couzens ins 1,200 
Richard T. Crane (Plumbing)........ 484,457 
Clarence Darrow  ...ccccccssscrssrseseresesoes ‘ 8,900 
William Harrison Dempsey.. 267 
SE. TROT. .:ivessemnernstienciagenns 0 
George Eastman  .........cccccsccscccssccscess 79,605 
Thomas A. Edison.... we 8,340 
Charles W. Eliot..... ” 600 
Douglas Fairbanks .. 182,190 
Albert B. Fall......... on 99 
Louis A. Firpo.. 2,448 
Edna Ferber  ..........0 7,849 
Henry Emerson Fosdick. 1,448 
Michael Friedsam ....... 292,896 
BSE TE, BaP a. cccorscnededsccriccsticscerstevece $22,680 
James W. Gerard.......sccccccsscscssscsesssees 21,242 
King C. Gillette.......... tis 5,799 

K. C. Gillette......ccisccoscocrcorses 228,666 
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Dorothy Gish  crccccccccrsccorccssecsecccseeeeres 1,004 
BATA - MGIGI . ccccccenederoreeviogneoses 36,967 
George W. Goethals.. _ 2,719 
Frank Jay Goulld.............ecccccscrccscesee 196,813 
E. H. R. Green (son of Hetty)... 222,712 
Walter Hampden  ........cccsssserscsssesesoee 2,718 
. Eee 10,234 
Howard Heintz +» 191,374 
Myron T. Herreck............+ ab 6,929 
John Hertz (Yellow Taxi).. 8,316 
Mrs. John Hertz..... 5,215 
Alanson B. Houghton... $2,404 
Charles E. Hughes... pie 1,554 
Mayor Hylan ........... pss 0 
Al Jolson ..... 38,744 
Otto H. Kahn...... 391,776 
Rudyard Kipling . > 4,998 
Sebastian S. Kresge (56 & 10c 

SEIOUIN D «.’wetanadaanslghehenctinppiphiaestboepiash tien 188,608 
William B. Leeds.......... 57,445 
Florence Pullman Lowden...........+ 14,736 
A. Lawrence Lowell (Harvard)... 36,566 
Cyrus H. McCormick... 269,036 
Ganna Walska McCormick.........00+ 12,632 
Harold F. McCormick «- 168,276 
ER SEE aE 2,544 
Clarence H. Mackey.....scsccsssscseessssee 320,490 
Edward B. McLean... 255,729 
Dwight W. Morrow............ 290,344 
TTS: AUMOIIS || Lichiceacbebbasensbebenbdindecedibbatsen 15,108 
Meredith Nicholson ..... 1,586 
Ignace Jan Paderewsky. 16,161 
Ann Pennington wes 1,641 
Senator Lawrence Phipps.. 157,741 
MO: PAPE Sacks dcccectedisececscicocseses 34,075 
Col. William C. Proctor (Ivory 

RTNIND  sheciatittaniitcadidetiananeabitariigtiiaisipeen 22,888 
Sergei Rachmaninoff . 8,026 
John D. Rockefeller — Sri.cccccccsssee 128,420 
Theodore Roosevelt  .....serssssvssesesers 1,061 
Col. Jacob Ruppert... ine $7,111 
STIR NIU: . dtealicisahenieaennninneseunesiniian 3,482 
Mortimer Li. © Schriff..ccccccccccecccsccesssceses 459,410 
Charles Scribner ....ccccceccssoosers 53,662 
Zalmon G. Simmons (Beds). 250,378 
Harry F. _ Sinclair... 47,709 
Governor Al Smith... ee 0 
EE "Wee: APURUIUENR. ciccelviesieshssbinabecseoss 43,156 
ee 167,085 
Billy Sunday ........ 10,111 
MPOUER, I WAROOM  oacccsccersecscnesaceccsoneece 57,075 
Charles P. Taft (Brother of W. 

ile” MND” |. cechnicobéasendicnabbinbiccbennsthbtics 151,430 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft. «. 121,753 
William Howard Taft..... bed 1,723 
Booth Tarkington. ......... ses 8,478 
Louis Tiffany (Jewels)... 48,220 
Reginald Vanderbilt _....... 44,006 
Frank A. Vanderlip... od 74,599 
Henry Walters (Art) ...ccsccscseseeee 475,851 
George J. Whelan (Tobacco)... 201,081 
Mrs. Woodrow  Wilson........ssccsesesee 349 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise......ccscscssseseees 547 
William Wrigley (Gum).. me 2,644 
Adolph ZukOr  cccccccoccrssssovssecrsees sccecsecene ©6244, B40 


Last year “hundreds of creditors, 
credit houses, debtors, lawyers, 
Wives and engaged persons of both 
sexes” stormed the Government tax 
bureaus. This year a mere hand- 


ful, five or ten, were about all that 
tax officials in even the largest 
cities were called upon to satisfy. 
One hysterical woman _ searched 
through eleven volumes of statis- 
ties, seeking grounds on which to 





demand an increase in her alimony. 
The divorced one, ungallant, defied 
her; he has filed his returns in 
another city, dared her to guess its 
name. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Harsh Words 


Anger breeds anger. Colonel 
William Mitchell, former Assistant 
Chief of the Army Aijr Service 
was angry and spoke his mind. 
The War Department -heard his 
words and grew angry. Reports 





Cot. MITCHELL 
Americans heard him 


had it that he would be court- 
martialed or at least severely rep- 
rimanded. 

Aroused by the loss of the PN-9 
No. 1 plane flying to Hawaii and 
the wreck of the Shenandoah, fol- 


lowing in short order one on the 
other, he issued a lengthy state- 
ment saying: “I hope that every 
American will hear it.” The War 
Department certainly did. Exerpts: 

“These accidents are the direct 
result of the incompetency, crimi- 
nal negligence and almost treason- 
able administration of the national 
defense by the Navy and War De- 
partments. . . The lives of the air- 
men are being used merely as 
pawns in their hands. 

“The airmen themselves are 
bluffed and bulldozed so that they 
dare not tell the truth in the ma- 
jority of cases.... 

Pierson & Skeel. “We _ were 
stirred to further action by the 
killing of Lieutenant Pierson and 
Captain Skeel in the dilapidated 
racing airplanes during last Octo- 
ber’s are meet. 


“This wés caused by an arrange- 
ment between the Navy and Army 
that the navy should take the races 
one year and the Army should 
take them the next year, thereby 
equalizing propaganda, not serv- 
ice. Instead of building new air- 
planes, our men were given the old 
crates to fly at those terrific speeds. 
Of course they came to pieces, as 
they were designed for only one 
race two years before. This was 
done in spite of the fact that we 
had sufficient money to build new 
ships according to entirely ad- 


vanced patterns and new safety 
factors. 


Hawaiian Flight. “To get pub- 
licity and make a noise about what 
it was doing with aircraft, this so- 
called Hawaiian flight was ar- 
ranged for. Three airplanes were 
built to participate in it. These 
showed nothing novel in design and 
were untried for this kind of work. 
One never got away from the Pa- 
cific Coast, another flew a few miles 
out and was forced to land in the 
water, and one was lost on account 
of being out of gas somewhere on 
the high seas. 

“Patrol vessels were stationed 
every 200 miles, a distance en- 
tirely too far apart for an experi- 
mental flight of this kind with such 
primitive flying machines as the 
PN-9s are. Double or triple this 
number of vessels should have been 
there. In fact, the whole Pacific 
fleet should have been placed there, 


instead joyriding around the Anti- 
podes. 


Shenandoah Disaster. “I do not 
know what exactly happened to the 
poor Shenandoah; she was an ex- 
perimental ship, built in this coun- 
try. I believe she was about 50% 
overweight in her structure. She 
had broken away from her moor- 
ing mast—an inefficient way of 
handling airships, anyway—last 
spring and her whole structure was 
badly strained. 


“I believe that the number of 
valves in the gas bags containing 
the helium had been diminished so 
as to save helium gas, which is ex- 
pensive in money but which made 
the ship more dangerous to the 
crew. 


“What business has the Navy 
over the mountains, anyways? 
Their mission is out in the water— 
not only out in the water but un- 
der the water, out of sight, away 
from the land. That is why we 
have the navy. 


MacMillan Expedition. 
other thing has the Navy done 
this summer? After borrowing 
some airplanes from the Army. that 
were entirely inadequate to the 
work in hand, they went on the 


“What 


MacMillan trip to the Arctic. More 
propaganda!! 

“As far as can be learned, from 
a distance, they had a cat and 
dog fight all the way up and back, 
between MacMillan, the pilots and 
the Navy Department, and, of 
course, got nowhere and did noth- 
ing... 

The Price. “To make a long 
story short, we are utterly dis- 
gusted with the conduct of our 
military affairs applying to avia- 
tion. Our pilots know they are 
going to be killed if they stay in 
the service, on account of the meth- 
ods employed, in the old floating 
coffins that we are still flying. 

“As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am looking for no ad- 
vancement in any service. I have 
had the finest career that any man 
could have in the armed service of 
our United States. I have had the 
great pleasure of serving in all 
our campaigns from the Spanish 
War to the present and of com- 
manding the greatest air forces 
ever brought together on the planet. 
I owe the Government everything— 
the Government owes me nothing.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
At Grand Rapids 


For 59 years an ever graying, 
ever dwindling host has held an- 
nual “encampments” in _ various 
sections of the U. S. As surely 
as August rolled around, so sure- 
ly have the veterans of more 
than three score battles—and now 
of three score years—assembled 
and somehow marched, in spite of 
old wounds and infirmities. 

Last week the Grand Army of 
The Republic was “encamped” at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. And last 
week 5,000 blue-coated veterans 
marched as they have done in 
former years; with backs bent 
and eyes dim; with the aid of 
canes and crutches, but still with 
the indomitable spirit that even 
Lee could not daunt. 


Next year a procession of au- 
tomobiles is expected to take the 
marchers’ place and bear grizzled 
veterans with the easy pomp of 
conquerors. But for the nonce the 
illusion of youth’s vigor still lin- 
gers. The “soldiers” of Grand Na- 
tional Commander Louis Arensberg 
(also “Dr. Arensberg’’) of Union- 
town, Pa., have responded to their 
leader’s call, and have come to- 
gether ’round his standard with- 
out help from any upstart im- 
pertinent enough to have fought 
for liberty later than Gettysburg. 

“Damn it, Sir! We fought to 
set the slaves free! And we did 
it with none of your 14 piddling 
points and treaties made in a frog 
king’s palace! Damn it, Sir! Who 
ever heard of the Marne?” 


TIME 
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FARMERS 
Drought 


In Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and South Carolina drought 
conditions last week were literally 
burning up the crops, transforming 
fields into veritable grain furnaces, 
forcing the closing of schools, re- 
sulting in depletion in hydro-elec- 
tric power, and even impelling in- 
habitants of parched towns to send 
their laundry into damper regions. 

The water deficiency since Feb- 
ruary has averaged 12 inches. Wa- 
ter has been shipped in at 5c a 
gallon, $4 a tank, and $20 a car. 
Mines have paid $3,000 a month 
for their water supply. A procla- 
mation by the Governor of South 
Carolina called upon citizens of 
that state to fast and pray for a 
break in the drought. 


WOMEN 


Brain 


Helen Hamilton Gardener, an 
author and the only female mem- 
ber of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, recently died (TIME, 
Aug. 17). Among other things 
which she left in her will was her 
brain, bequeathed to the Cornell 
Brain Association to prove her life- 
long contention that the brain of a 
woman is not inherently inferior 
to that of a man. 

Last week the gruesome package 
arrived at Ithaca. Scientists bore 
it to their laboratory. Dr. James 
W. Papez, Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, began a preliminary study of 
the specimen. 

He described it as normal, well 
proportioned, well preserved. He 
weighed it. It weighed 1,150 grams, 
exactly the same weight as _ the 
brain of Dr. Burt G. Wilder, who 
contributed his brain to the Associ- 
ation last January. 

Weight does not count much (the 
convolutions are more important) 
in determining the ability of a 
brain, but in so far as weight may 
be taken as a guide, Mrs. Gardener 
by the bequest of her brain placed 
herself in formidable company. 

For Burt Green Wilder, born in 
1841, was graduated from Law- 
rence Scientific School (Harvard) 
in 1862 in anatomia summa cum 
laude. He served in the Civil War 
as surgeon of the 55th Massachu- 
setts Infantry (colored). After- 
ward he became curator of her- 
petology for the Boston Society of 
Natural History, professor of neu- 
rology and vertebrate zoology at 
Cornell. He was a member of the 
advisory council of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, Vice President of 
the Non-Smokers Protective League, 
etc., etc. He wrote the only article 
that ever appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly with illustration—the story 
of how he reeled 150 yards of silk 
from a spider in South Carolina and 
later wove the silk into a ribbon. 
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He studied nearly 2,000 brains of 
vertebrate animals including 13 
educated persons. He advocated 
simplification of anatomic names, 
the dissection of cats as prere 
quisite to that of man, the use of 
chloroform in capital punishment, 
etc. He wrote What Young People 
Should Know, The Brain of the 
Sheep, and many other books and 
papers, chiefly on the brain. In 
1910 he became emeritus at Cornell, 
but continued to lecture and write. 
He wrote the words and music of 
Fiat Justitia, an_ international 
hymn for the first Universal Races 
Congress. He set Old Ironsides 
(by Oliver Wendell Holmes) and 
The Peacemaker (by Joyce Kilmer) 
to music. Before he died he set 
to work upon a history of the 
55th Mass. Infantry. 

Mrs. Gardener, with a brain of 
1,150 grams is indeed in honorable 
company. 


Vice Council 


Thirty years ago there was be- 
tween the Consular and Diplomatic 
services an impassable gulf. No 
nice sweet-sixteener would have 
fancied herself in the former, how- 
ever graphically she might have 
pictured herself married to the lat- 
ter. 

The Consular consisted of men 
who had to make a living, who had 
to live on their official salaries. 
They got their jobs not by divine 
right, but in payment of services 
rendered to one politician or an- 
other. And then, knowing the 
value of a dollar, they gave the 
U. S., in exchange for their pay, 
good, honest work. 

The Diplomatic service, on the 
other hand, never expected its 
young bloods to live on their sal- 
aries, but by way of adjusted 
compensation, was supposed to per- 
mit the substitution of tea for 
work. 

Gradually this has, in good part, 
changed. Consular and diplomatic 
service have been brought under 
the same supervision. Transfer 
from one to the other is possible. 

So no one was shocked when 
pretty, dimpled Miss Pattie Field, 
age 24, of Denver, was last week 
assigned as Vice-Consul at Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

She is the second woman to rep- 
resent the U. S. abroad—the first 
having been Miss Lucille Archer- 
son, age 31, assigned as Third 
Secretary (diplomatic service) to 
Berne, Switzerland. 

Although the consular service to 
which she is assigned is still not 
quite so delectable as the diplo- 
matic to which Miss Archerson was 
admitted, nevertheless pretty Miss 
Field was all smiles when Wash- 
ington newspapermen came to re- 
port whatever she had to say: 

“I am sure women will be useful 
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in the foreign service. Just as in 
other callings, there are some 
things in this career that women 
can do better than a man, espe- 
cially in the large consular of- 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Hoosier 


The erection of a tomb at Wash- 
ington for the late Vice President 
Thomas R. Marshall awaits only 
a leader to collect the funds from 
the multitudes of his friends. 

Said his townsman, Meredith 
Nicholson, famed author: 

“Mr. Marshall had a horror of 
being buried in the ground. More 
than once, he expressed a deep- 
seated aversion to having his 
body rest in the earth. Only his 
family and a few of his closest 
friends knew this, but it was that 
feeling on his part that caused the 
family to place his body in the 
chapel at Crown Hill Cemetery, In- 
dianapolis, where it now rests... 

“IT am convinced that a sufficient 
number of supporters of the idea 
will be found in the United States 
to erect a tomb where his body 
may hest throughout the years. 

“Mr. Marshall was a_ modest 
man, and it would not be in keep- 
ing with his desire nor with his 
life to erect an ornate structure as 
his last resting place. * 

“My idea would be a plain but 
lasting structure in keeping with 


the homely virtues of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s life.” 
Father Knickerbocker 

Two months ago, it seemed 


doubtful that Tammany Hall would 
dare to nominate a man to chal- 
lenge “Red Mike” Hylan’s prescrip- 
tive right to be perpetual Demo- 
cratic Mayor of New York City. 

Now if there is a man whom 
Governor Alfred E. Smith despises, 
it is Red Mike. And if hatred 
can be holy, the Governor makes 
it so in his devout abomination 
of William Randolph Hearst and 
all his published and unpublished 
works, Finally, a devious fate has 
given to the brilliant man he most 
detests a complete ascendancy over 
the stupid organization he most de- 
spises. 

So the Governor told the Sa- 
chems of Tammany to fear not, for 
he would work. With such assu- 
rance, Tammany dared do any- 
thing and nominated last month 
State Senator James J. Walker 
for Mayor. 

Primary day is Sept. 15. At 
the climax of the Hylan vs. Walker 
primary campaign, it seemed cer- 


tain that Jimmy Walker would 
win, 


The Issues. Not in years has 
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Mayor Hylan missed an _ oppor- 
tunity to tell his constituents and 
all visitors to New York, includ- 


r: > eye) 


ya. HARE t / 


Mayor HyYLan’ 


“His speeches... are 
with garbage” 


strewn 


ing the Queen of the Belgians 
and the International Police Con- 
ference, that he has_ preserved 
the five cent fare in New York 
travel, thus keeping from the Wall 
Street barons upwards of $3,000,- 
000,000,000 excess profits. This is- 
sue was captured by Senator Wal- 
ker, who pointed out that the 
Mayor of New York is power- 
less either to raise or lower the 
fare. 

Mr. Hylan has talked about pros- 
titution and other social sins. But 
few believe that Senator Wal- 
ker is Vice’s champion. 

The. Mayor has found it equally 
difficult to identify himself ex- 
clusively with the education of 
minors, and the protection of wom- 
en’s health. 

For their part, Governor Smith 
and Senator Walker have _ been 
chiefly concerned as to whether 


or not Mayor Hylan is mentally 
incompetent to transact business. 


Pot-shots in the campaign: Gov- 
ernor Smith: “The fathers and 
mothers of New York resent Mr. 
Hearst’s interference in the poli- 
tics of this city, because the ex- 
ample of his life is such as to 
make it undesirable that ovr youth 
be impressed with the fact that 
a man like him can wield any con- 
siderable amount of political in- 
fluence in any community.” 

Governor Smith, in answer to a 
published letter from Mr. Hearst 
from San Simeon, Calif.: “Mr. 
Hearst’s entire statement is a lie 
and I will prove it. He says that 
I attacked the Mayor as a Ku 
Kluxer. That is a wicked, pre- 
meditated lie... 

“Mr. Hearst told another lie in 
his statement when he said that 
I met Mr. McAdoo in the rooms 
of Lewis Nixon and that we 
named Mr. Davis as the can- 
didate. Notify Mr. Hearst that I 
say that is a deliberate, wicked, 
unfounded lie.” 

Mayor Hylan, incensed at hav- 
ing been driven off the public 
radio by Court injunction: “The 
traction and underworld sympa- 
thizers, growing panicky at the 
crumbling of their walls of mis- 
representation before the broad- 
sides of hard facts which I have 
given to the people in the last 
few days, made crafty moves yes- 
terday to muzzle essential infor- 
mation from reaching the people. 
I delivered an address over the 
municipal radio station pointing out 
that Mr. Walker as a State Sena- 
tor and a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture had 
appeared privately as attorney for 
the big meat packers, who had 
in their possession time and again 
rotten hog livers and pigs’ heads, 
frozen spotted eggs, putrid spare- 
ribs and beef brains, and pork 
snouts in an advanced stage of 
putrefaction. .. 

“We shall see whether in the 
world’s greatest city the forces 
of greed and plunder can com- 
pletely muzzle the truth and 
whether they can appease the pub- 
lic appetite with Dead Sea fruit 
in order that they themselves may 
get control of the Government of 
New York to serve their own sel- 
fish ends at the expense of hu- 
manity and decency and honesty in 
municipal administration.” 

Senator Walker, at a nearby 
beach, which had been favored by 
a Mayor Hylan boardwalk: “His 
speeches, like his beaches, are 
strewn with filth and garbage.” 


The leading Republican candi- 
date—expected to win the Republi- 
can primaries—is Frank D. Water- 
man, famed manufacturer of foun- 
tain pens, nephew of his com- 
pany’s founder, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Mum 


Five gentlemen around a table, 
four languages on the tips of their 
tongues, immeasurable legal knowl- 
edge stored on the configured sur- 
faces of their brains, earnest dis- 
cussion, minute considerations, mat- 
ters that will affect the whole fu- 
ture course of western civilization 
—such was a conference last week 
at London. 


Sir Cecil Hurst (Britain), M. 
Fromageot (France), Dr. Gaus 
(Germany), M. Rolin (Belgium), 
and Signor Pilotti (Italy)—they 
were the five. They were trying to 
arrive at a security pact that would 
settle Europe’s boundaries, promote 
her peace, and enable her to dis- 
arm on land as well as sea. They 
were doing the work, so that in a 
few weeks the premiers or the 
foreign ministers of their countries 
could issue statements and put sig- 
natures to a specific document. 


The five talked and argued and 
conspired. But when, after five 
days, they walked out of the con- 
ference chamber they were mum— 
mum as elephants or guinea pigs. 


REPARATIONS 


Mr. Cooke 


Grover Cleveland, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., was beginning his second term 
as U. S. President when a man 
named Walter Platt Cooke, re- 
‘eently come of age, put his legal 
services in the Buffalo market. 
He knew Buffalo—it was about 
the only city he did know. It had 
supplied his crib, his rattle, his 
roller skates, his education— 
everything except an LL. B. de- 
gree which he had obtained from 
across the hills, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Grover Cleveland was leaving 
office never to return when Mr. 
Cooke—now married to a Buffalo 
girl, May Louise Perry—was ad- 
mitted to the firm of which the 
President had once been a mem- 
ber—a firm named, 1897, Bissell, 
Carey & Cooke. Horizons broad- 
ened. Buffalo grew. The Marine 
Trust Co. became a mighty insti- 
tution. The red-fronted bazaars of 
F. W. Woolworth began to make 
annual fortunes. Mr. Cooke, in 
the fullness of years became chair- 
man of the board of the former, 
a director of the latter. B. F. 
Keith’s theatres prospered at the 
chief railroad junctions. Cornell 
University acquired international 
fame. Mr. Cooke is director of 
the former, trustee of the latter. 

Last week was announced the 











appointment of the Buffalo law- 
yer—his firm is today Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell & Bass—to be su- 
preme judge in the financial af- 
fairs of Europe. He is_hence- 
forth President of the Arbitral 
Tribunal of Interpretation, a court 
which will be judge and divider 
between the Reparations Commit- 
tee and the German Government. 





WALTER P. COOKE 
He is the court of appeal 


How and when and what repar- 
ations Germany must pay under 
the Dawes Plan are super-national 
questions to be determined in de- 
object to Mr. Gilbert’s dictation. 
Germany may on some occasions 
object to Mr. Parker’s dictation. 
What then? There is but one 
court of appeal, a tribunal of 
five over which Mr. Cooke will 
preside, 


THE LEAGU 


Deliberations 


Geneva blossomed overnight. Be- 
fore there had been little knots 
of industrious secrtaries and at- 
taches. Suddenly one morning Ge- 
neva woke up to the opening of 
the session of the Council of the 
League of Nations. Foreign min- 
isters were stepping into the city 
by tens. Ambassadors by scores, 
and here and there through the 
mass was a sprinkling of Premiers. 

The Prospect. The Council. on 
assembling was faced with the 
problem of deciding a whole series 
of controversies including 1) the 





*Mr. Gilbert, 33, sailed last October 
to Europe to become Agent General of 
Reparations, called by some “the biggest 
job in the world.” 





postal juridiction and munitions de- 
disposition of Mosul; 2) Polish 
pots in Danzig; 3) disposition of the 
unused portion of the Austrian 
loan and Austrian finances in gen- 
eral; 4) opium control; 5) minori- 
ties in Rumania and elsewhere, 6) 
international relief; 7) slavery. 

Mosul. Straightway the Council 
plunged into the consideration of 
one of the most delicate questions 
before it—the disposition of Mosul. 
Britain and Turkey were the dis- 
putants. Although Turkey is not 
a member of the League she agreed 
with Britain to abide by the Coun- 
cil’s decision whether Turkey it to 
own or Britain to have a mandate 
over Mosul. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Ship Strike 


The ship owners of the British 
Commonwealth are seeing snakes— 
not the pink snakes which consort 
with orange toads, purple salaman- 
ders and magenta tarantulas—but 
sea snakes with long green bodies, 
gliding through great billows of dis- 
content with only their heads stick- 
ing out—heads with red hoods, with 
the flittering tongue of Trotzky and 
the penetrating eyes of Lenin. 

In brief, they were confronted 
by an unusually noxious kind of 
shipping strike. About a year ago 
the wages of seamen were increased 
one pound a month. During the 
summer, ship operators declared 
that in order to meet world com- 
petition in the shipping business, 
they would have to make a réduc- 
tion in wages of the same amount. 
The owners got together with the 
officials of the National Seamen’s 
and Firemen’s Union and the reduc- 
tion was agreed upon. It looked 
like a peaceful settlement. 

Not so. Two weeks ago outlaw 
strikes began to break out in Brit- 
ish ports. The Amalgamated Ma- 
rine Workers’ Union—of Communis- 
tic and I. W. W. tendencies—took 
the side of the strikers and began 
to steal the members of the regu- 
lar -union. Throughout the Com- 
monwealth the strike spread rapid- 
ly. Australia was affected at once. 
There Tom Walsh led the insurgent 
seamen. Last week 33 ships were 
tied up at Melbourne. Twelve 
liners were unable to leave Durban 

(South Africa). Newcastle (New 
South Wales), Cape Town, Rangoon 
(Burma), Sydney, Auckland, Wel- 
lington, Dunedin, Christchurch 
(New Zealand) were all affected. 

The Federal Government in Aus- 
tralia took measures against the 
strikers. Walsh and other strike 
leaders were summoned before the 
Deportation Commission. In South 
Africa, Premier Hertzog, sitting 
perilously atop a coalition Govern- 
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hands off. It was reported that 
700 Lascars had shipped from 
Bombay to man the vessels at Dur- 
ban. 

In England itself the strike was 
not so serious as in the Dominions 
because of the large number of 
unemployed ' seeking work. But it 
was' bad enough. The ports of 
London, Southampton, Hull, Avon- 
mouth and Swansea were wholly 
or partly tied up. The strike was 
spreading to Bristol and Liverpool. 
Even some of the Channel steamers 
were compelled to cancel sailings. 

In the world-wide onslaught on 
British shipping, the hand of Mos- 
cow was seen. Many of the leaders 
of the outlaw strike were known 
to be Reds. The owners offered 
to remit penalties if the sailors 
would return to work promptly. 
The officers of the National Sea- 
men’s and Firemen’s Union de- 
nounced the strikers, but conditions 
grew worse rather than improved. 


The most spectacular event of 
the strike was the sailing of the 
White Star Liner Majestic from 
Southampton. As the strike began 
to-develop, Americans in Europe 
were seized with a sudden and 
overpowering desire to go home. 
In a few days the bookings for the 
Majestic swelled from 1,700 to 2,300 
—a record number this year for 
the westward voyage. Bookings 
came in so rapidly that soon all 
accommodations were occupied. Men 
in the cloak and suit business who 
had been abroad buying and had to 
be back for fall openings, fell on 
their knees and implored officials 
for passage, offering two and three 
times the regular fare—to no avail. 

When the Majestic docked at 
Southampton a crew was promptly 
signed on for the next voyage. The 
lucky 2,300 congratulated them- 
selves. Then reports began to reach 
London that members of the new 
crew had given the required 24 
hours notice and would quit. There 
was clamor in the White Star offices. 
Officials replied: “We know noth- 
ing.” A day passed and still pessi- 
mistic reports came from Southamp- 
ton. More clamor in the White Star 
offices : 


“What about the Majestic?” 

“The Majestic will sail tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Aren’t the sailors striking?” 


“The Majestic will sail on time.” 

“Without a crew?” 

“The boat trains will leave as 
usual,” 

So perforce the passengers went 
to Southampton. Their friends bid- 
ding them goodby, said: “We'll 
stop here until lunch time—in case 
you come ashore again.” And the 
passengers called back to their 
friends threading their way through 
the strikers on the dock: 

“Yes,—and reserve us rooms at 


TIME 


ment, including Labour, kept his 
the Drummond Arms, will you?” 

“All right, but Heaven help you— 
at the Drummond Arms.” 

Eleven o’clock, the hour of sail- 
ing, was almost at hand. Smoke 
was pouring from the funnels, but 
it was evident that there was very 


PREMIER MACKENSIE KING 
The sandman came 


(See IN CANADA) 


little crew aboard. Suddenly down 
the gangplank dashed a dozen sail- 
ors, joining the strikers at the last 
minute. 


“She cannot sail,” they brought 
word. “She is 129 men short.” 


Along the ship’s rails 2,300 pas- 
sengers watched expectantly; there 
might be something interesting. 
Morris Hillquit, socialist. was there, 
very much interested in the strike 
procedure. Olga Petrova was there, 
expecting a good show. There was 
Mrs. William B. De Mille thinking 
what a great scene it would be for 
her husband. Onetime  Sena- 
tor Joseph Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey looked on meditatively, calcu- 
lating what political events might 
have developed if the strike had 
happened in Hoboken. There too 
was Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
wondering whether after all Trotz- 
ky had discovered a way of destroy- 
ing the British mastery of the seas 
which even the great Bonaparte had 
not conceived. 

It was eleven o’clock A _ bell 
rang. The hawsers were cast cff. 
The great vessel began to tremble 
with the churning of her screws. 
Gradually she backed away from 
the dock and drew out into the 
Solent. Suddenly a little tug, the 
Southampton Roadster, left the 


shore and pushed toward the liner. 
The tug’s deck was crowded with 
roughly clad men. Were the strik- 
ers actually going to attack the 
leviathan? As the tug came along- 
side, a line was thrown to her. 
At last the passengers understood. 
The bootlegged crew, who had been 
hidden all night, clambered up the 
ship’s sides and officers rushed them 
to their posts. The passengers be- 
gan to cheer and slap each oth- 
er’s backs. “Hurray for the statue 
of Liberty!” 

From the dock where the dis- 
gruntled strikers stood, a wail went 
up. There were shaking of fists 
and baffled execrations. 


In Canada 


It was just 11:00 in the even- 
ing when a plump little man 
bustled into the railway station 
at Ottawa. “All aboard. Toronto 
train”, called the conductor, and 
the little man scrambled up the 
steps. As the train rolled away, 
the sandman came upon the plump 
little fellow; for he had had a 
very busy day. 

In the morning the cabinet had 
had a sitting, and then at the 
lunch hour the Premier had rushed 
off to call on the Governor Gen- 
eral,, Lord Byng. All afternoon 
there was another session of the 
Cabinet. And the evening saw still 
a third session—a very rare event 
indeed at Ottawa—lasting until 
just ten minutes before Premier 
William Lyon Mackenzie King had 
to rush to catch his train. Na- 
turally he was tired. 

Next day, greatly refreshed, the 
Premier spoke at Richmond Hill, 
Ontario, and then the first of his 
previous day’s labor became ap- 
parent. In the first place three 
members of the Cabinet had re- 
tired (two were appointed* to the 


-Senate) and three new members 


had been appointed, likewise a 
whole batch of new Liberal mem- 
bers were appointed to the Senate. 

But even more important, the 
Premier had had the Governor 
General sign an order dissolving 
the 15th Canadian Parliament. He 
did so according to his own ac- 
count, because the country was 
faced with four new issues which 
could be disposed of only by a new 
parliament and a party with a sub- 
stantial majority in the House. 
The four issues are: 1) trans- 
portation—plans for a combination 
in ocean carrying; 2) immigration 
undertaking of a vigorous distribut- 
ing policy; 3) reduction of taxa- 
tion; 4) senate reform—making 
the senate elective instead of ap- 
pointive and depriving it of all 
but a suspensory veto. 

On these issues with the tariff 
probably thrown in for good meas- 


*In Canada all Senators are appointed 
by the Governor General. 
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ure, a new election will be held— 
probably towards the end of Octo- 
ber. 


Son Baldwin 


Stanley Baldwin, British Conserv- 
ative, has a son—Oliver. By the 
ironic fate which decrees such mat- 
ters, Oliver is a socialist. Last 
week he published a book Six 
Prisons and Two Revolutions, the 
story of his gruesome experiences 
in Anatolia and Transcaucasia in 
1920, and 1921. Extracts: 

“The terrorist Artabekov was 
sent from Moscow to Armenia to 
be placed over the Cheka. This man 
had earned fame by executing his 
prissners himself, and had killed 
with his own hand more than 100 
oflicers at one time. 

“His method of execution con- 
sisted generally of shooting the 
victim in the stomach and watch- 
ing him die. Other well authenti- 
cated tales of his methods are 
not fit for publication. During the 
war he kad been an officer in the 
imperial army and was of a good 
family. 

“Once on the outskirts of a 
town I came upon a dead woman. 
By her side sat her husband, who 
apparently was shortly to follow 
her. He held a baby — their ba- 
by—whimpering, naked, starved 


OLIVER 
He feared cannibalism 


and cold. He also was crying. 
And he began to lick his child all 
over. I feared canabalism, but. 
no, he was simply trying to keep it 
warm. 

“An hour later there were three 
dead in a little heap, and I prayed 
that all who believed in commun- 
ism as explained by Russia should 
see such things.” 


Difficult 


Should Germans bé invited to 
next year’s meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement. 
of Science, at Oxford? It was a 
difficult question, and one which 
would have taxed to the uttermost 
the adroitness of the Association’s 
President, H.R.H. Edward of Wales. 


Fortunately for him, it is a 
cherished prerogative of constitu- 
tional monarchs to leave decisions to 
others. So—without troubling the 
traveling President—the question 
was taken under advisement by a 
committee, which reported 21-13 in 
favor of issuing the invitations. 


Santiago 


H. R. H. Edward of Wales made 
his adieux to the Argentine at the 
ranch of Poloist Jack Nelson. A 
special train, preceded by a pilot 
train, whisked him 700 miles across 
the pampas to Mendoza. There the 
Prince changed to a special train 
of the Trans-Andean Railways, was 
drawn across the divide by two 
engines, arrived in the pleasant 
greenery of Santiago di Chili. He 
began at once to accomplish five 
,g days, spiced with Chilean ar- 
or. 


Fond Memories 


My Life’s Battles, a chatty au- 
tobiography by Will Thorne, horney- 
handed M. P. of the Labor Party, 
was published in London last week. 
Mr. Thorne treats his reminiscences 
like fine liqueurs, slowly sipped. He 
remembers how he, frowsily dressed 
astounded a taxi-driver by direct- 
ing: “Buckingham Palace’; how 
he said to Lord Stamfordham (the 
King’s Secretary): “I have been 
led to understand one has to do a 
lot of bowing and scraping;” how 
Lord Stamfordham told him he was 
mistaken; how his preconception of 
the King was indeed mistaken. 

Then there was a party at Lady 
Astor’s, to which he went in a 
baggy suit to meet the Prince. 
After dinner the Prince asked him: 
“Mr. Thorne, do you think any 
serious troubles will arise in the 
country?” 

“T replied: ‘No widespread trouble 
will take place, but there are bound 
to be labor troubles from time to 
time for many years to come. But 
please understand that practically 
all the Parliamentary Labor party, 
including myself, are in favor of 
obtaining the social economic and 
industrial reforms by constitutional 
methods.’ ” 

The Prince thought for a moment 
and then replied: 

“Well, nobody can object to that.” 

During the dinner, Will Thorne 
turned to “Lady Astor’s sister” 


(Mrs. C. D. Gibson?) “remarking 
that the beauty of her reminded me 
of a song I had often heard sung 
in East End. She was curious to 
know what it was and finally per- 


Mrs. C. D. GIBSON 
She was highly amused 


suaded me to hum the song that 
I had in mind.” The song ran: 


“Those lovely girls! 
They have eyes like diamonds, teeth 
like pearls, 
I love ’em one and all, 
Stout, short and tall— 
O those beautiful, beautiful girls.” 


“She was highly amused and I 
was almost getting in the mood 
to sing other songs.” 


FRANCE 
Caillaux and Cabinet 


Twice in one day Wizard Cail- 
laux waved his wand before the 
Cabinet. Presto! he produced a 
budget for 1926. Presto again! he 
produced a debt mission to go to 
the U. S. 

The Caillaux Budget. After the 
War, France for a long time had 
a system of two budgets. One was 
an ordinary budget of receipts 
against Government expenditures, 
which was made to balance. The 
other was an extraordinary budget 
including expenditures for recon- 
struction of the devastated regions 
and receipts of German reparations. 
The expenditures for reconstruc- 
tion always came up to the budget. 
The receipts from reparations never 
did. The result was a constant 
deficit, although the budget ap- 
parently balanced. Finally the ex- 
traordinary budget was abolished, 
but it had sunk Franee go. deep in 
the quagmire of finance that a call 
had to be made on Wizard aillaux, 
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tion always came up to the budget. 
The receipts from reparations never 
did. The result was a consistant 
deficit, although the budget ap- 
parently balanced. Finally the ex- 
traordinary budget was abolished, 
but it had sunk France so deep in 
the quagmire of finance that a call 
had to be made on Wizard Caillaux. 
then in exile, to draw her out 
again. 

Caillaux’s new budget practically 
reverts to the old two-budget sys- 
tem but in not so violent a form. 
He produced the usual ordinary 
budget, which he made to balance 
by adding 3,500,000,000 francs 
($178, 000,000) to taxes. He then 
proposed a sinking fund for the 
liquidation of War expenses. This 
sinking fund would: 1) complete 
reconstruction; 2) pay off France’s 
War debts. It would be fed: 1) by 
German reparations (which are 
withdrawn from ordinary receipts) ; 
2) by recovery of excessive pay- 
ments made to various individuals 
in the devastated regions for re- 
construction; 3) by any surplus 
from the ordinary budget. 

Increased costs of pensions, posts, 
telephone and telegraph increase 
the ordinary budget about 2,000,- 
000,000 francs ($100,000,000). The 
deduction of reparations from ordi- 
nary receipts, with the above in- 
creases of expenses, will require 
a tax increase of about 3,500,000,- 
000 frances ($175,000,000). This is 
to be made up: 1) by increasing 
schedule taxes (roughly equivalent 
to normal income taxes in_ the 
U. S.); 2) by increasing the tax 
on unproductive capital; 3) by a 
sliding-scale tax on all. revenue 
from capital (roughly equivalent 
to surtaxes in the S.) up toa 
maximum of 40% 

The Caillaux Debt Mission. Al- 
though the debt mission which will 
sail for the U. S. was tentatively 
picked a fortnight ago, the final 
list of members was not made up 
until last week. There were a few 
changes from. the tentative plan. 
Franklin-Bouillon, who had at first 
been named, declined because—it 
was averred—he disliked the idea 
of playing second fiddle to M. Cail- 
laux. 

The members of the Mission be- 
sides M. Caillaux as finally picked 
were ten: Senators Henry Ber- 
enger, Louis Dausset, M. Chapsal, 
Paul Dupuy;* Deputies Lucien 
Lamoreux, Vincent Auriol, Maurice 
Bokanowski, Pierre de Chambrunj; 
bankers Joseph Simon and Moreau- 
Neyret. 

The chief matter of note about 
the Mission is that it is com- 


*“Owner of Le Petit Parisien, newspaper 
with the largest circulation in France. 

tMarquis de Chambrun, descendant of 
Lafayette, born at Washington, 
married to a U. S. girl. He and other de- 
scendants of Lafayette are U. S. citizens 
by act of Congress. His brother Jacques 
is now a General in the French army in 
Morocco. His brother Charles is French 
Minister to Greece. 


posed chiefly of men who command 
a large following in the several 
groups of the French Parliament. 
It looks as if Wizard Caillaux 
plans to insure beforehand that 
any agreement which he may 
make at Washington will be ap- 
proved at home and promptly rati- 
fied. 


KAISER’S GRANDSON 


“The Spanish maidens were not so 
amorous.” 


(See below) 


In Morocco 


Abd-el-Krim professed confidence, 
but the waiting must have worn on 
his patience. Perhaps he gnawed 
his fingernails. Everyone knew 
that the French and their Spanish 
allies would soon make a concerted 
drive, yet seven days passed with- 
out its developing. 


GERMANY 


In Potsdam 


If there is any Prince in Eu- 
rope whom one would expect to re- 
gale his countrymen with travelogs, 
it would be the Prince of Wales. 
Yet it was not he but Louis Ferdi- 
nand, second son of the quondam 
Crown Prince, of Germany who ap- 
peared last week in a little church 
at Potsdam to describe “for the 
benefit of a few friends” a recent 
trip he took to Spain. 

Civil service officials and the old 
imperial servants crowded _ the 
church. The Press was barred (and 
took its revenge the next day in 
sarcastic derision). 


The Prince said: “The thing that 








binds Spain and Germany together 
is the fact that we have common 
enemies—glory-seeking France and 
England.” 


The Prince said: “The most 
Spanish of all Spaniards is the 
King himself. By combining the 
German method of working at high 
pressure with the Spanish customs 
the King has brought the Span- 
ish people forward.” 


The Prince said: “I can assure 
you that the war against Morocco 
is not the most popular.” 

The Prince said that the differ- 
ence between the Spanish and the 
Germans was that the Spanish 
were more phelgmatic. 

The Prince said that the Span- 
ish maidens were not as amorous 
as commorly described, but really 
very quiet-loving. 

The Prince said that the Alham- 
bra was really “wunderschon.” 

When he had finished a group of 
youths in steel helmets formed in 
line outside the church. Their 
uniforms were embroidered with 
swastikas and the letters “L. F.” 
As the Prince emerged they formed 
around him and escorted him home 
to his parents who were waiting 
for their 18-year-old son. 


Notes 


On Aug. 26, 1921, Matthias Erz- 
berger, German Minister of Fi- 
nance, was assassinated. All Ger- 
many was in ferment. The wear- 
ing of their uniforms in the street 
by former Army and Navy offi- 
cers was declared to be inciting 
unrest. A few days later Presi- 
dent Ebert issued a decree for- 
bidding the wearing of uniforms 
by ex-officers. 

Last week, four years and a 
few days after Erzberger’s mur- 
der, President von Hindenburg is- 
sued another decree. It allowed 
ex-service men to wear their uni- 
forms at all social celebrations and 
on patriotic or funeral occasions. 
The Reichstag had been debating 
such action, but von Hindenburg 
anticipated it. Nationalists re- 
joiced. Socialists exclaimed: “Such 
provocation!” 


A Congress of foreign Ger- 
mans met in Berlin. The meet- 
ing was opened by Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann. The foreign Ger- 
mans outnationalisted the nation- 
alists at home. A _ plebiscite of 
all Germans throughout the world 
was demanded on the question of 
having the old monarchist flag 
replace the republican emblem. The 
confiscation of German property 
by the Allies was denounced. Ger- 
mans everywhere were urged to 
propagandize against the “War- 
guilt lie.” 


With a loud voice, the executive 
committee of the third Interna- 
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tionale issued orders nine columns 
long to the German Communist 
Party: Frau Ruth Fischer, its 
leader, is to be deposed. Thus 
she follows Rosa Luxemburg* and 
Klara Zetkin; into limbo. The rea- 
son given for the Communist or- 
der was the growing ineffective- 
ness of the Communist movement 
in Germany. Ernst Thaelmann, 
former dockyard worker, was 
named in her place. He is a more 
“moderate” Communist than Frau 
Fischer. 


Dr. Hugo Eckener, veteran Zep- 
pelin pilot, made a speech at Leip- 
zig, appealing for funds to build 
a Zeppelin to make a flight to the 
North Pole. He announced that 
Roald Amundsen would not be in- 
vited to go along, since the Ger- 
man people still resent Amundsen’s 
bitter anti-German spirit during 


the War. 
ITALY 


Notes 


Reports from Rome had it that 
Finance Minister Volpi would head 
the Italian Debt Mission to the 


Count VOLPI 


Naturally, he can’t divulge the 


details 


U. S. Washington contributed a 
report that the negotiations would 


*Rosa Luxemburg, Polish Jewess, leader 
of the extreme radicals in the attempted 
Spartacus revolt was pounded to death by 
the rifle butts of soldiers when the revo- 
lution failed in January, 1919. Her body 
was thrown into the River Spree. 

?Clara Zetkin, Editor of Die Gleichheit, 
organ of the International Socialist Wo- 
man’s movement allied with the Sparta- 
cists, was expelled. from her post when 
the Party Directorate took control of the 
paper. 


be opened at that city about Oct. 
15. 


Said Count Volpi: 

“We have every reason to be halen 
ful. Iam a business man and will be 
dealing with business men of my 
own type, like Secretary Mellon, 
who I am sure will approach the 
problem with an eye to realities. 

“T have successfully carried out 
many similar missions in my career, 
and I trust this one will have a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

“Naturally, I cannot divulge the 
details of our proposals, which will 
be accurate and realistic. It must 
be remembered that the individual 
wealth of Belgium is greater than 
that of Italy. This must be con- 
sidered, since our plan and any 
interpretations of it are based 
fundamentally on our capacity to 
pay.” 


In Rome, a smiling American 
woman in_ street costume _ ap- 
prodched the door of the basilica 
Santa Maria Maggiore. She stopped 
before it, a shade of anxiety passed 
over her features; she turned away 
and left. Two others repeated the 
same sequence of emotions. On 
the door was posted a notice: 


“Entrance is forbidden to women 
who are not properly dressed; that 
is to say, those who do not have 
the head covered and do. not 
wear high-necked dress with long 
sleeves.” 


A fortnight ago (TIME, Sept. 7) 
the Italian fleet went forth to war 
maneuvers. Last week the fleet 
went forth again to pick up the 
casualties. For when the ships 
had returned to port the Sebastiano 
Veniero, submarine, 213 ft. in length, 
925 tons submerged displacement, 
carrying six torpedo tubes and two 
4-pounders, built during the early 
part of the War, had not returned. 
She had been ordered to ambush 
the “enemy” off Sicily and when 
last seen had been proceeding to 
her post. Destroyers, dirigibles, 
submarines were sent in search 
for her. 

Next day an aviator discovered 
a large spot of oil and naphtha 
floating on the water between Syra- 
cuse and Cape Passero. The bot- 
tom lay 4,000 feet below the float- 
ing oil. Hope for the Sebastiano 
Veniero was virtually abandoned. 


Two days later Premier Mus- 
solini pronounced the Sebastiano 
Veniero lost with all hands, and 
expressed his grief in a message to 
the personnel of the submarine 
service. 


One Vincent C. Pepe, Manhattan 
realtor, recently called upon the 


manter of Italy. Good Democrat, 
Mr. Pepe carried with him an au- 
tographed photograph and a letter 


ALFRED E. SMITH 
“Looks like a Roman” 


of greeting from Alfred E. Smith, 
Governor of New York. The Italian 
Premier looked upon the likeness 
and asserted: “He looks like a 
Roman, and he must be a man 
with a punch.” Straightway Mus- 
solini autographed one of his own 
photographs, wrote a letter in re- 
ply, and gave them to Mr. Pepe to 
take back to that man who “looks 
like a Roman.” 

Premier Mussolini, not minding 
Herr Roald Amundsen’s anti-Ger- 
man activities during the War, re- 
ceived him with great goodwill at 
Rome and talked long with him. 


SPAIN 


Wedding Guest 


A high-powered car purred 
through the forest of Fuente de la 
Teja. Reclining in the tonneau 
were a stiff young fellow in mili- 
tary trimmings, and a cadaverous- 
faced, hook-nosed individual with 
all the bored air of a man of the 
world. King Alfonso was going 
to visit the new water works which 
are to supply Madrid. 

Presently their car purred into 
a clearing, where huts huddled 
under the black boughs, and many- 
colored peasants basked in the sun. 
The car stopped. The astounded 
dozers found themselves basking 
in their monarch’s smile. 

“What goes on?” demanded the 
king. “Where is the hand-organ 
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I hear? And why do I hear this 
laughter?” 

A weathered peasant fingered his 
hat. 

“So please your Majesty, there’s 
a wedding in the inn.” 


The King descended from his 
car and in a moment stood in 
the inn doorway. The company 
within sat transfixed, then stum- 
bled to their feet. The grinning 
bride began to blush, the bride- 
groom, a lusty bricklayer, began 
to stammer. 

A red-faced fellow who was 
shouting, choked on a half-uttered 
piece of ribaldry. 

The King laughed. A _ peasant 
woman shoved a bench towards 
him. He sat down. The _ bride- 
groom called loudly for the inn- 
keeper. 

“Champagne for His Majesty.” 

“No, no,” said the King. “Vin 
ordinaire like the rest of you. 
Sit down everybody.” 

The innkeeper bustled up and 
filled a glass. The bridegroom of- 
fered him a cheap cigar. With 
commendable presence of mind, the 
King lit it. The wedding party 
whispered and _ grinned inanely. 
The King’s aide hovered in the 
background. 

Presently the King rose. 

‘I must be going. Let me kiss 
the bride.” 


BULGARIA 
Dastardly Attempt 


Giornale d'Italia, of Rome, re- 
ported last week that King Boris 
of Bulgaria was suffering from 
poison—that specialists were rushed 
to his bedside. In fact, it was re- 
ported—the King’s sister Princess 
Eudoxia reported — that a court 
physician had found typhus bacilli 
ambushed in the King’s dessert pre- 
pared by a suspicious cook. 


TURKEY 
Famed Bristol 


What is it to be famous? If not 
one American in a hundred could 
pick out Rear Admiral Mark Lam- 
bert Bristol from among all the 
U. S. Rear Admirals, active and 
retired, standing in a row—surely 
then Rear Admiral Mark Lambert 
Bristol is not famous. 

Last week he returned from seven 
years in the service of his country 
overseas. There was no mention of 
the fact in Detroit, in Kansas City, 
in Omaha, in New Orleans—no 
mention even in Philadelphia, a 
bare 100 miles from Manhattan’s 
midriff, where he disembarked. He 
is not, like Andrew Mellon or 
Rodolfo Valentino, a newspaper 
character. 

Yet he is not unknown. The 
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ADMIRAL BRISTOL 


He scared away the rascals 


Washington hostess will fill her 
house when she asks her friends 
to meet Admiral and Mrs. Bristol. 
The financier will forego the last 
golf of summer to talk out a cigar 
with the Admiral, privately. The 
heads of great churches will solicit 
conferences. And each of Admiral 
Bristol’s public utterances in this 
country will be cabled to every 
chancellor of Europe. 

Admiral Bristol—High Commis- 
sioner of the U. S. at Constanti- 
nople since August, 1919—has prob- 
ably exerted more influence upon 
the scenes of ancient civilization 
than nas any other American. No 

S. official is more ‘highly re- 
spected by the statesmen of Europe 
and the Near East, and certainly 
none is better known. 

When Constantinople was under 
Allied control, the English were per- 
petually in a row with the French, 
the French with the Italians, the 
Italians with the defeated Turks. 
When the rows became serious Ad- 
miral Bristol settled them. 

When the New Turks became 
lusty, Admiral Bristol (without in- 
struction from the U. S. State De- 
partment) told them to quit mas- 
sacring Armenians. They quit. With 
similar effect he told the Greeks 
to control themselves at the sight 
of a Turk. 

Thousands of women and children 
deluded into peril by the White 
hope of General Wrangel, he suc- 
cored. His was the first balm to 
heal the wounds of fire at Smyrna. 
Grimly he protected U. S. interests 
at Lusanne conferences. And last 
year he was the first diplomat 
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to call on Mustafa Kemal, President 
of New Turkey. 

For seven years he has sat se- 
renely on the international powder 
box. A snapping-jawed, tight-lipped 
man, he has scared away the ras- 
cals. A jovial good fellow with 
pockets full of laughs, he has out- 
joked the wily villain. A great 
seaman, he has understood the 
fighting man. 

Home again, he began at once 
on his first objective—to obtain 
U. S. recognition for Turkey. At 
the dock, he greeted reporters with 
a compactly-worded statement, as it 
were, announcing his text to Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg, Foreign 
Relations Chairman Borah and the 
rest of the U. S. Senate: 

“The new regime in Turkey is a 
most remarkable evidence of a revo- 
lution in form and administration of 
a government. Briefly, an absolute 
monarchy has been replaced by a 
republic. Church has been sep- 
arated from state and _ religion 
eliminated from all law codes. Re- 
ligion of any kind may be taught in 
the churches and the mosques, but 
not in the schools. All persons born 
in Turkey, without regard to race, 
religion or nationality, have all 
rights of Turkish citizenship. The 
Turkish leaders without previous 
experience must evolve the new ad- 
ministration. There are bound to 
be mistakes and the evolution will 
be slaw, but there are many evl- 
dences of progress. 

“The Americans in Turkey who 
are engaged in business, in operat- 
ing schools, in rendering relief to 
suffering humanity, and in philan- 
thropic and missionary “work, are 
desirous of having the treaty be- 
tween America and Turkey ratified, 
and regular diplomatic relations 


- re-established.” 


RUSSIA 
Notes 


Repeated dispatches say that af- 
ter a lapse of some ten years 
Russia is again to have, freely 
and openly, her vodka. The Sov- 
iet Government has decided to 
manufacture it again, with 40% 
alcoholic strength. The reason 
given is that this year a good 
harvest is expected and the Gov- 
ernment, knowing that the peas- 
ants would manufacture a great 
deal of strong drink for them- 
selves, decided that it might as 
well do the manufacturing itself 
at a profit. 


In New York State Isaiah J. 
Churgin and Ephraim Skliansky 
went rowing on Long Lake. The 
rowboat overturned and they were 
drowned. Both were officers of 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 
buying machinery for Russia. Fun- 
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eral services, without religious 
ceremonies, were held at a funeral 
chapel in Manhattan. There were 
500 wreaths sent—most of them 
allegedly from grateful U. S. mer- 
chants, unnamed. One with an 
inscription “To my dear friends 
and co-workers,” was said to have 
been placed there by order of 
Leon Trotzky. Four busses, two 
flower cars, ten limousines and 
other automobiles made up the 
funeral procession. The corpses 
were cremated to be shipped home. 


CHINA 
Caged 

Two British journalists; an anti- 
British mob. 

The mob took the journalists 
(Cox and Oliver). The mob took 
iron chains. It chained the 
journalists by the neck. It took 
them into the streets of Canton 


and deposited them in a_ small 
bamboo cage. For 17 hours the 
mob hissed, booed, jeered, sneered, 
pelted, insulted the two animals in 
the cage. 

Then the Cantonese authorities 
released the two journalists, and 
apologized to them, sending them to 
Shameen and British friends for 
safety. 


LATIN AMERICA 
In Bolivia 


Juan Bautista Saavedra, Presi- 
dent by title and dictator by power, 
snapped the whip. Part of the 
Rolivian Congress howled, but his 
bidding was done. A _ bill was 
passed annulling the election of Jose 
Gabino Villanueva and Abdon Saa- 
vedra (brother of the President- 
Dictator) as President and Vice 
President respectively. 

Last May President Saavedra, 
having held office for five years 
since a revolution put him in power, 
decided to have an election. He 
picked a member of the Liberal 
(Opposition) party for President 
(Senor Villanueva it was) and his 
brother for Vice President. They 
won at the polls. 

But although President Saavedra 
thought he could rely on Villanueva, 
who had been his Minister of Edu- 
eation and Agriculture, he was 
mistaken. Instead of picking a 
Cabinet from the Saavedra faction, 
Villanueva decided to choose a 
coalition cabinet, three Liberals, 
three Republicans (Saavedrists). 

But with foresight President 
Saavedra had assembled 6,000 
troops at La Paz and he was able 


to “postpone” the inauguration of 
Villanueva (TIME, Sept. 7) while 
he cast about for means of ousting 
him. The means were found. 

Senor Villanueva had failed to re- 
sign as Minister of Education six 
months before the election took 
place. Manifestly he was ineligible 
for office. It happened that the 
Dictator’s brother had not re- 
signed as prefect of his depart- 
ment (Governor of a state—an ap- 
pointive office). So he too had to 
be sacrificed. 

President Saavedra is to turn 
over the Government to President 
of the Senate, Felipe Guzman 
(a member of his faction), who will 
call a special election in December. 
The President then elected is to 
take office Jan. 10. Meanwhile 
Senor Saavedra continues to rule 
Bolivia in fact, if not in name. 


In Mexico 

The fall session of the Congress 
opened, and President Calles read 
his message. He spoke of interna- 
tional amity as evidenced by new 
treaties with France and Japan. 


He spoke of the impending re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations 
with Great Britain. He described 
distribution of 250,000 pamphlets 
on Mexico by the official publicity 
bureau. 


Across the floor of the Mexi- 
ean Congress, Deputy Marino 
Perez and Deputy Wenceslao 
Macib faced each other in bit- 
ter debate. They exchanged vol- 
leys of invective, but chose their 
words carefully out of politeness. 
Then Deputy Perez made a slip. 
He allowed the word “effeminate” 
to escape from his lips. The de- 
bate was immediately adjourned 
to an improvised prize-ring in the 
streets. Friends separated them. 

But Deputy Macib followed 
Deputy Perez and in a doorway 
emptied a revolver into his op- 
ponent’s body. Perez died. Macib 
was arrested but promptly re- 
leased. It is unlawful to arrest 
a member of Congress. 

An attempt will be made to put 
Deputy Macib out of Congress so 
that he may be tried for murder. 


In Manhattan 


Somewhere inside the great red 
sandstone walls, in one of the 
spacious old-fashioned chambers of 
the Waldorf-Astoria (in Manhat- 
tan) sat a tremendous’ man. 
Swarthy he was, and six feet tall, 
230 pounds over all. Near him 
stood a man lighter in build but 
equally dark in cast of counte- 
nance, his interpreter. 

Before them came a group of 
beady-eyed reporters from the U. S. 
middle class to look upon this lead. 


er of the working classes of a 
neighboring ‘country. Luis N. 
Morones, President of the Mexican 
Federation. of Labor and Mexican 
Minister of Labor, Commerce and 
Industry, defended himself and his 
country from the adverse opinion of 
any who might confront him. Said 
he: 


“Some persons with axes to 
grind have held Mexico up as the 
happy recruiting ground of bol- 
shevists and communists, but there 
is as much chance of communists 
taking over the government of 
Mexico as there is of their taking 
over the government of the United 
States. 

“As for the communists, Mexico’s 
attitude is shown by the expulsion 
from the country of their chief 
leader, one Wolff. We will have no 


backward, retrograde movements in 


Mexico. 

“What passes for bolshevism and 
communism in Mexico is this: 
There are there, as here, people 
who sympathize with the Russian 
philosophies. There, as here, they 
express themselves through’ papers 
and meetings. The papers are poor 
things that are printed first in one 
shop, then in another. When they 
get up here they are taken seri- 
ously. Fewer than 100 _ people 
will get together and _ proclaim 
themselves the Communist Party of 
Mexico.” 

He spoke in modulated Spanish 
voecables, which his _ interpreter 
translated into the harsh foreign 
tongue. Suddenly he seemed to 
wax eloquent. The reporters sensed 
that something dramatic was com- 
ing. He waved his manicured 
finger tips at his silk shirt, his 
gold wrist-watch, his well tailored 
suit. 

Suddenly the harsh voice of the 
translator interpreted: “What is 
there about me that looks like a 
Bolshevist?” 

“Nothing,” the reporters assured 
him, shaking their heads. 

Senor Morones’ voice in triumph 
echoed through the bedroom, and 
the harsh voice at his side inter- 
preted: “That is what the Bol- 
shevists themselves thought when I 
tried to get into Russia two years 
ago. They would not let me in.” 


In Chile 


Last week a _ referendum was 
held in Chile. By “a ‘tremendous 
majority” the people adopted a 
new Constitution without altera- 
tions. The Constitution was pre- 
pared by President Alessandri and 
a special committee. Senor Ales- 
sandri was ousted a year ago by 
a military revolution (TIME, Sept. 
22) but recalled by a second over- 
turn (TIME, Feb. 9).°He is to 
call an election soon so that a 
new President can be elected to 
take office Dec. 23. 
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Ductless Patter* 
Benjamin Franklin’s Great- 


” 


Grandniece Is ‘““Up”’ on 
Science 


The Story. Dark, slender Gita 
Cartaret of Atlantic City had “a 
sound endocrine constitution.” She 
wore her hair not shingled but 
shorn, wore mannish clothes (from 
B. V. D.’s out) and repulsed all 
male attention with a temperamen- 
tal corselet of ice triplex. The 
reason Gita abhorred men and 
wanted to be one, was merely psy- 
chological. Fast friends of her 
brutal, gambling father had at- 
tempted her when young. Also, 
her mother had had a grievous 
cohabitation. 

A glib female novelist. with all 


the patter on “dear old Dr. Freud” 
and “the sub” (meaning subcon- 
scious mind), gets Gita in hand, 
lures her into feminine flimsies. 
In time Gita can bear to take 
walks, even shake hands, with 
a male novelist, Eustace Bylant. 
Eustace is admirably veneered, in- 
tellectual, a good talker, no carna- 
lite. Seeing that if she lives with 
him she can escape other male com- 
panionship, Gita proposes—not ex- 
actly marriage, of course: a cere- 


mony for talk’s sake, but after, 


that just a joint roof and dining 
table. : 

Love, according to this book, in 
women, is simply “an over-secre- 
tion of hormones in _ interstitial 
cells adjacent to the Graafian fol- 
licles; stimulation induced by 
powerful photographic image of 
someone of the opposite sex on the 
mental lens.” So remembering 
that Gita is soundly hormonious, 
Eustace, who loves her, accepts, 
and waits for his image to get 
photographed. ; 

But he can not wait forever. 
And, unfortunately for him, there 
is a double exposure that blots 
him out of the _ picture. One 
night he creeps into the dark room 
where Gita is developing her 
image of Surgeon Geoffrey Pel- 
ham. Eustace falls back on the 
fallacy that passion breeds pas- 
sion. Taking him for a _ burglar 
she pinks his shoulder with a 
Colt. That brings Surgeon Geof- 
frey into the house pretty often and 
he in turn brings Gita’s en- 
docrines into their own. One 
night while he rows her through 
‘the moonlit salt marshes she has 
to admit fit. Compunction for 
Eustace is hardly in order, and 
as for the girl that wants Geoffrey, 
—well, she forfeits her claim by 
chasing Gita all over the lawns 


*The Crystal Cup—Gertrude Atherton— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.00). 


Mrs. ATHERTON 
Hard and vigorous 


and shrubbery of the old manor 
house in a roadster with mur- 
der in its bright lights. 

Significance. For 33 years Mrs. 
Atherton has whacked out novels. 
She has no charm, no human 
touch, no style, not even a way 
with words. But she has always 
had brains, hard and vigorous, if 
not very subtle, and has always 
exhibited and admired intelligent 
forcefulness. Deliver her from 
Average People! Two years ago, 
at the age of 64, examining life 
as she does for “strong” ideas 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
she fastened upon glandular re- 
juvenation and wrote that gold 
mine in pseudo-clinical vulgate, 
Black Oxen. Now comes the duct- 
less glands, another “strong” idea 
and similarly demonstrated, if you 
eare for that sort of thing. 

The Author. Gertrude Horn, 
great-grandniece of Benjamin 
Franklin, was born in San Fran- 
cisco. She married and - was 
widowed young (“one of the most 
important incidents of my school 
life’). She wrote travel books 
with the aid of a geography and 
claims the introduction to fiction 
of San Francisco’s social life. It 
is her pride and ‘iabit to be “up” 
on things, especially international 
politics and psychology, which she 
discusses in a manner highly stim- 
ulating to the notables that throng 
her Manhattan  apartment-salon. 
At the moment she is traveling in 
England where she has long been 
regarded as a great American nov- 
elist, especially for Senator North 
(1900), The Conqueror (1902), 
Perch of the Devil (1914). 


The Powys Gloom 


Skin for Skin—Llewellyn Powys 
—Harcourt, Brace ($2.00). The 
three literary brothers Powys all 
gnaw without cease at the mould- 
ering bones of old _ mortality. 
Llewelyn (“Lulu”), whose journal 
this book is, has best reason: for 
16 years his lungs have harbored 
ghostly, blood-demanding tubercles. 
Yet Llewelyn is the cheeriest, takes 
himself least tragically. He lays 
life’s grim intimacies bravely to 
heart: a fish taken unawares and 
frozen fast in black pond ice; a 
drunken quarryman who compares 
plowing the deep soil to sailing 
the sea; a wounded white-breasted 
hawk staked out for torture by 
African children; a band of bearded 
woodcutters hupging a fire that 
flames scarlet among Alpine snows. 
The genius of the family, Theo- 
dore F. Powys, appears in the 
journal, now plunged in abysmal 
moroseness, now making “his sar- 
donic, dry quips, his double-tongued 
chirpings, jumping this way and 
that like crickets in a hot hayfield,” 
always’ sniffing and _ listening 
around metaphysical corners for 
God. John Cowper Powys now 
and again casts his sterile chill. 
And there are other Powyses—a 
wisp of a mother, a “lovely sea- 
gull” sister, a rustic brother who 
dwells in “the divine oblivion of 
cider and ditch-digging;-of making 
bulls leap cows, and bringing foals 
into the world.” 


Oriental 


Five Oriental Tales—Comte de 
Gobineau—Viking Press ($2.50). 
Conflicts of immense critical im- 
port have been waged as to wheth- 
er or not Philosopher Joseph Arthur 


Comte de Gobineau, (1816-62), was 
or was not a touring precursor of 
Nietzsche, which great Nordic, to- 
gether with Composer Wagner, 
“discovered” Gobineau and made 
for him in Germany a reputation 
which he did not live to enjoy in 
his native France. These conflicts 
having somewhat subsided, in favor 
of Gobineau, there is space for 
attention to his neglected fiction. 
A fierce individualism dominates. 
Characters are wild, exotic types, 
not invented but recreated out of 
deep understanding and sympathy 
for people Gobineau came to know 
in his wide travels as a diplomat. 
The Dancing Girl of Shamahka in- 
volves the racial pride of Tartars 
suckled in a dizzy nest among Cau- 
casian crags. The Illustrious Magi- 
cian: wifely devotion, the burning 
quest of gaunt dervish and the 
dilemma of a thorougbred Mussul- 
man. The Love of Kandahar: Ro- 
meo and Juliet among the haughty, 
feudmaking Afghans. They are 
keen-edged tales, scabbarded in 
language of bygone elegance, glint- 
ing fine irony. 
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THE THEATRE 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY 
WANTED—Pauline Lord back in the 
cast giving the best performance 
of the past season in what was 
nominated by the Pulitzer Prize 
committee as the best play. 


WHITE Carco—Africa and high 
temperatures, which soften up a 
white man’s morals and his selective 
tastes in women. 

THE Dove—An artificially colored 
melodrama of a Mexican dance 
hall, with fairly high excitement. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s solemn history of a 
New England farm and the young 
wife of the stern and rockbound 
farmer. 


Comedy 
THE Poor Nut—An_ undergrad- 
uate tale of Phi Beta Kappa keys, 
track meets and co-eds. Impossible 
but pretty funny. 


Tue Kiss IN A TAXI—A French 
farce translated to U. S. tastes 
and made moderately amusing by 
an excellent company of players. 


Is Zat So?—Uppercuts and pic- 
turesque street talk as two prize- 
fighters stumble into a Fifth Av- 
enue family. 


Musical 


For the fall trade in song and 
dance these are suggested: Follies, 
Artists and Models, Big Boy, The 
Student Prince, Rose-Marie. 


New Plays 


The Fall of Eve. Another 
heavily heralded comedy stumbled 
in the first act and was stim- 
ulated to complete the evening 
with fair effect only by the unique 
and astonishing talent of Ruth 
Gordon. 

Some people think that Miss 
Gordon is unattractive, that her 
impenetrable bewilderment is mo- 
notonous, that her attitudes and 
gestures are sparse and plainly 
scheduled. Others, meaning almost 
everybody, maintain that her per- 
sonality and her ability are among 





RuTH GORDON 


Unattractive? 


the few utterly original items in 
the annual theatrical exhibition. 
in case you do not recall the name 
and wish to decide for yourself 
without waste of time, she played 
Lola Pratt in Seventeen, and the 
daughter of the curiosity shop in 
Tweedles (TIME, Aug. 20, 1923); 
was a year on tour in The First 
Year with her husband, Gregory 
Kelly; and last season was the 
incredibly dumb girl friend of the 
family in Mrs. Partridge Presents 
(TIME, Jan. 19). 


She plays in this adventure a 
young wife who suspects her law- 
yer husband of certain indiscre- 
tions with an actress client. It 
seems that the night before the 
income tax returns were due he 
sat up with this client fathoming 
her finances until all hours. Two 
well meaning bachelor friends of 
his set about to prove to his wife 
that it is possible for a man and 
woman to spend a night together 
in a house without alarming de- 
velopments. To this end they feed 
her much champagne and_ she 
falls asleep in the bachelors’ li- 
brary. 


second-rate and 
little of merit 


From such a 
cheap conception 
could survive. There were various 
bright lines and a fair amount 
of acting. People will go to see 
Ruth Gordon rather than The Fall 
of Eve. 


The Book of Charm. A drug 
clerk in a Southern village is deso- 
lated because his beloved is going 
to New York “to work and live”. 
What can he do to keep her? He 
buys Charm, 412 pages for $8.27, 
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reads the last chapter, on “Sex 
Appeal”, A very adequate and 
pretty plet, this, for a musical 
comedy—it offers neat openings 
for such songs as 


That snuggle-up-and-hug-store, 
That hold - me - tight - and-- mug- 
store— 


That clove-kissing, 
Drug-store Ma-a-a-an. 


licoricing, 


Or a ditty entitled, Be © My 
Charm Mama, and I'll Be Your 
Soda Pop. But alas! there are 
no such songs. For this produc- 
tion, not a musical comedy, seeks 
to explore further the vein of 
Merton of the Movies, The Show 
Off—to be gracious, tactful, gay— 
in short, to be charming. The 
first act—the most amusing first 
act of the current season—achieves 
this, but in the second the plot 
lifts its girlie-girlie face, and 
ghosts of the unsung ballads in- 
terrupt the accomplished small- 
town gabbing of Maidel Turner, 
and the adept gaucheries of Drug 
Clerk Kenneth Dana. Mildred Mac- 
Leod, as a dreamy girl troubled by 
an explosion of cloudy and fer- 
vent aspiration, plays her part 
with a pretty precision. 


Clouds. Another vague and 
vagrant production somehow found 
lodgement on the slippery stairs of 
metropolitan endeavor. The lodge- 
ment will be temporary. The story 
tells of a shell shocked male and 
a sweetly suffering mother. The 
story goes that the leading actress 
wrote the play under a nom-de- 
plume. Which explains it. 


CINEMA . 





Seven Days. This was a com- 
edy which flourished on the stage 
many years ago. In reproducing 
it for the films they did not take 
into consideration the infinite ca- 
pacity of playwrights to borrow 
Unconsciously or otherwise almost 
all of the situations have been used 
over and over again in_ subse- 
quent entertainments. The film 
seems to lack novelty. It is the 
story of a young man who ac- 
quired a wife to please his aunt. 
Creighton Hale is entertaining. 


The Coast of Folly. Gloria 
Swanson is back again in _ her 
first picture since the trip to 
France on which she did Madame 
Sans Gene (T1IME, Apr. 27) and 
acquired a count for husband. The 
new picture is a throw-back. Miss 
Swanson spends most of her time 
wearing gowns and_ wandering 
among expensive stretches of scen- 
ery. Most of the latter are in ex- 
pensive sections of New York and 
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at Palm Beach. There is too little 
story to make it at all worth while. 


The Love Hour. Another aged 
theme works overtime to enter- 
tain and does not make the in- 
cline. A rich man marries a shop 
girl and the villain tries to get 


her to divorce him. Love tri- 
umphs. 


. * 


The Mystic. The single good 
film for the week deals with spirit- 
ualism. The strange and occult 
practices carried on in its name 
are “exposed” through various ad- 
ventures, at which the hair, if it 
does not rise, at least starts off 
the head occasionally. The film is 
not a serious slaughter of spirit- 
ualistic knavery. It is mostly for 
entertainment. Conway Tearle 


helps with an admirable perform- 
ance. 


The Limited Mail. In the old 
days about all you had to do was 
wreck a train and they called it a 
successful movie. About all they 
doin The Limited Mail is wreck 
a train, and one would scarcely 
call it a success. It is about a 
tramp who caught hold of life in 
large chunks and made a man of 
himself and became the engineer 
of The Limited Mail. The Mail 
Clerk and he were both in love 
with the same girl. Accordingly it 
was fitting that the clerk be killed 


and the engineer saved from the 
wreck, 


. 7 . 


The Merry Widow. —Love’s ri- 
otous comedy supreme gave Di- 
rector Erich von Stroheim a thou- 
sand opportunities to present the 
tintinnabulating toe, the flirting 
knee. Much to his credit, he 
seized only the hundred best, and 
between times permitted Mae Mur- 
ray to stand still long enough to 
act. Grandly she, the widowed 
Midasette, rebuffed the too confi- 
dent lips of two Princes. And at 
the end—when the film became a 
gorgeous mass of greenery, blaz- 
ing red uniforms, glittering gems— 
most elegantly did she submit to 
the manlier, younger, poorer son of 
a King. 


The Golden Princess is neither 
the first nor the most important of 
Bret Harte’s tales to be done into 
celluloid. It manages to preserve 
all. the vices, none of the virtues, 
of the script. Some will enjoy it 
because it furnishes Betty Bron- 
son with an opportunity to see how 


girlish she can make a pair of 
ordinary corduroy breeches; others 
will be irate because they misread 
“Bret” for “Bill’’. 


THE PRESS 





Modern Reporting 


The days of jumping on a street- 
car and going down to a fire on 
Elm Street are not passed yet for 
newspaper reporters, but reporters 
nowadays have to be equipped for 
many other jobs as well. Two 
news stories that “broke” last week 
show the emergencies with which 
reporters have to cope. 


@ One stormy morning the Shen- 
andoah cruising across southern 
Ohio was suddenly seized by con- 
tending winds, and snapped in two 
like a straw between their fingers. 
By noon of that day airplanes car- 
rying reporters and cameramen 
were speeding towards the scene 
of the wreck from points hundreds 
of miles away. There are no rec- 
ords of fatalities in those flights 
for news, but the hardships and 
difficulties to be overcome were 
great. The storm had not complete- 
ly abated and the planes coming 
from the East had to cross the Al- 
leghanies against the storm. 

When the scene of the disaster 

was reached, it was found that 
there was no_ suitable landing 
ground for miles around. Yet the 
reporters must land—and land they 
did. One pilot who cruised over 
the region reported that he saw 18 
disabled planes, all partially wrecked 
in landing. 
C_ By contrast as a feat of news- 
gathering was the publication of 
income tax payments by the news- 
papers. The extreme example of 
efficiency in this respect was prob- 
ably attained by The New 
York Times. At 9.30 one morning 
income tax collectors turned over 
to the press, books full of names, 
addresses, amounts, unarranged, 
unclassified. At each office in New 
York City, the Times had a battery 
of stenographers, each group su- 
pervised by a reporter. All New 
York City tax payments of $500 or 
more were copied. In addition the 
telegraph wires brought in all tax 
payments of more than $10,000 
from all over the country. The 
names and amounts were classified, 
alphabetized and put in type. Next 
morning the paper published 11,- 
000 names, and on each of the two 
succeeding days 18,000 names. The 
whole list of nearly 50,000 names 
could have been published in even 
less time if there had _ been 
— space available to print the 
ist. 

Speed, daring and labor without 
end are all parts of modern re- 
porting. 


Editor Howland 


To be the editor of a great maga- 
zine is to possess a national, per- 
haps a_ world-wide, consequence. 
To be the president of a university 
is to take rank in a tradition that 
knows no limitation of time or 
country, to shed off personal sharp- 








nesses in the dignity of scholar- 
ship. Some months ago Glenn 
Frank weighed these truths. Should 
he continue as editor of the Cen- 
tury? Or resign to become Presi- 
dent of Wisconsin University? He 
chose, as many people are aware 
(TIME, May 25, EDUCATION) the 
latter course. 

Last week his successor was 
named—a man who has attained 
his position “without college train- 
ing of any kind.” The new editor, 
Hewitt H. Howland, has been for 
many years literary adviser to the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis pub- 
lishers. He is a friend of Robert 
Underwood Johnson, onetime Cen- 
tury editor, who long ago sought 
his services. “Leave him alone,” 
begged officials of the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. In the sanctity of their 
private offices, these officials would 
confess to intimates that Howland 
“had genius for literary values”. 
Like Booth Tarkington, Theodore 
Dreiser, Lew Wallace, Meredith 
Nicholson, George Ade, George 
Barr McCutcheon and James Whit- 
comb Riley, he comes from Indiana. 
His wife is the sister of that loose- 
lipped and not infrequently ob- 
jectionable funny-man _ journalist, 
Irvin S. Cobb. He will go to the 
Century in October. 


EDUCATION 











“Essential Elements” 
Worthy of contemplation by U.S. 
students who must this month 
decide what courses of study they 
shall undertake during the coming 
school year, were words of Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon, written for a 


conservative London quarterly and 
relayed to the U. S. last week 
by the discerning Living Age. 

Sir Frederic was speaking of the 
Classics a subject upon which 
he may entertain a slight bias, he 
being director and chief librarian of 
the British Museum, a_ onetime 
(1917-21) President of the British 
Academy, a member of numerous 
societies and academies devoted to 
classical culture, a scholar deeply 
steeped in Oxford tradition and re- 
peatedly honored by universities 
from Athens to Ohio. 


Besides high lauds for the ex- 
haustive survey lately completed 
by the American Classical League 
(Time, Oct. 6, July 18) upon the 
present condition of the Classics, 
Sir Frederic wrote the following: 

“The contest between Science and 
the Classics is, it may be hoped, 
as dead as the contest between 
Science and Theology. No reason- 
able person in either camp doubts 
that both are essential elements in 
our civilization, that room must be 
found for both, and that boys and 
girls who have an aptitude for 
either must be given opportunities 
to develop in accordance with their 





abilities. . . The value of any ele- 
ment in education lies in its rich- 
ness in ideas by which it strength- 
ens and enlarges the mind. Science 
has such ideas in plenty; and His- 
tory and Modern Languages; but 
none of these subjects has them 
more richly than the Classics. Their 
strength lies just in this width of 
range. They include much of the 
greatest poetry, philosophy, history, 
criticism that the world has pro- 
duced, and Greek in particular is 
the supreme embodiment of the 
true spirit of Science, the resolve 
to question all things and see them 
as they really are.” 


“Annuity-Gifts” 

Directors of. college endowment 
campaigns are developing a tech- 
nique that rivals the proverbial 
versatility of the cat-killing pro- 
fession. There are now a score 
of ingenious ruses for extricat- 
ing funds from fat pockets among 
alumni and benevolent friends— 
class insurance, class honor rolls, 
winning football teams, and (old 
but infallible) honorary degrees. 
Last week, headquarters of the 
Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment 
Fund uncovered a new trick, suc- 
cessfully worked upon Donor 
George Eastman, Rochester, N. Y., 
camera man. 

Mr. Eastman had offered two 
of the five millions sought, on 
condition that the remaining three 
millions be found before 1926. The 
Hampton-Tuskegeeites countered 
with a proposal that the fifth mil- 
lion be allowed to take the form 
of “annuity gifts’—sums (over 
$5,000) which would be turned over 
to the fund as its property but 
upon which interest (5% to 8%) 
would be paid back to the donors 
during their lifetimes. 

Attractions of the scheme: the 
interest received by donors is free 
of income tax until its aggregate 
equals the principal of the gift; 
income to the donor is guaran- 
teed by the entire resources of 
the recipient institution; the in- 
stitution enjoys an immediate in- 
crease in capital, especially de- 
sirable in contingencies such as 
the Eastman offer above cited; 
likely donors may be induced, and 
given opportunity, to make _be- 
quests, and see their fruits, before 
dying. 

Said Fund-Chairman Clarence 
H. Kelsey: “The general trend in 
making gifts to educational in- 
stitutions is more and more to- 
ward doing so during the lifetime 
of the giver rather than to make 
such bequests in a will. In study- 
ing the recent benefactions of John 
D, Rockefeller Jr., Mr. Eastman, 
James B. Duke and many others, 
it will be found that these phil- 
anthropists are particularly inter- 
ested in placing their gifts in the 
hands of their beneficiaries during 
their lifetime.” 
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Bee Alights 

Since 1923, when he buzzed an- 
grily out of New ‘England, Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, bumble-bee 
of U. S. pedagogy, has circled un- 
certainly about over the educa- 
tional field, shooting off for a space 
to Europe, returning to _ circle 
some more, with a louder buzz 
about an “independent college” to 
be founded for three millions with 
the aid of friends (TIME, June 25, 
1923 et seq; Sept. 15, 1924). At 
one point, the students of Knox 
College informally extended a bou- 
quet to the buzzing one, in the 
shape of their presidential chair 
(TIME, Dec. 29), but the circling 
continued, not only because the 
Knox trustees were silent but 
(thought the public) because the 
“independent college’ was still in 
the making. Evidently it is still 
in the making, for the bee last 
week gave notice that he was about 
to settle temporarily upon a small 
but hardy perennial, St. John’s 
College (Annapolis, Md.). There he 
will exchange, for the pollen of 
salary and security, the honey of 
vision and experience, lecturing in 
advanced Philosophy courses (in- 
cluding six addresses on Education 
for Democracy), generally promot- 
ing the academic and social life 
of the institution, specifically as- 
sisting President Enoch B. Garey, 
with “important changes” in ped- 
agogical policies, doubtless some of 
the very changes that precipitated 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s fracas with the 
conservative Amherst trustees two 
years ago. These included: rid- 
dance of mediocre professors; in- 
tellectual freedom; amateur ath- 
letie coaches. 

Dr. Meiklejohn believes in small 
enrollments. At St. John’s he will 
find one—last year there were 148 
students. 


Memorial Seats 


Druggist E. F. Robinson of Day- 
ton, Tenn., to one A. D. Fairbairn, 
promoter: “Mrs. Bryan has given 
full approval of our plans to erect 
the Bryan memorial university in 
Dayton and we will proceed im- 
mediately with the creation of a 
great national organization.” 

Promoter Fairbairn to the world: 
“The sacred character of the en- 
terprise which the people of Day- 
ton have started makes a strong 
appeal everywhere. .. Some 
of our great universities are turn- 
ing out Bolshevists and parlor an- 
archists by the hundreds annually, 
and a university such as will be 
erected in Dayton will constitute 
a standing rebuke to these in- 
stitutions of learning.” 

So goes the aftermath of the 
hysterical Scopes trial (TIME, May 
18, 25, June 1 et seq). The sa- 
cred enterprise is to be situated on 
a 26-acre tract over the road from 
the house in which William Jen- 
nings Bryan breathed his last... 
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Mrs. Bryan will be furnished an 
abode on the college grounds; will 
spend part of each year therein. 
... “A Prominent New Yorker” 
is sought for the chair of a na- 
tional advisory committee. . . 

From Valdosta, Ga., came a gen- 
eral statement that the plans for 
a college in memory of Woodrow 
Wilson are “gathering momentum.” 
(Valdostians have already  sub- 
scribed $500,000 toward a fund of 
five millions—TIME, Feb. 9.) 


Weeks, Days, Names, Slogans 


Last year the Federal Bureau 
of Education caused seven Novem- 
ber days to be signalized by presi- 
dential proclamation and known as 
American Educational Week (TIME, 
Nov. 24). Each day was given a 
name — Constitution Day, Patriot- 
ism Day, School and Teacher Day, 
etc. — and to each name were 
appended such phrases as “Ballots, 
not bullets,” “One Constitution, one 
Union, one Flag, one History,” 
“The red flag — danger,” “The Dic- 
tionary is the beacon light to 
understanding.” 

_And yet so pregnant with preju- 
dice is the mind of a man, not 
every U. S. citizen was enthusiastic 
about that first American Education 
Week in history. The National 
League of Women Voters, for ex- 
ample, refrained last year from 
participating in the festivities of 
Constitution and Patriotism Days, 
declaring that they found distaste- 
ful some of the anti-radical slogans 
coined for those days and that they 
felt the Bureau had committed an 
impropriety in sharing the Week’s 
authorship and conduct with the 
American Legion. The Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom felt the same way about 
it. Also the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Also the Y. W. 
C. A. Last week the American 
Federation of Teachers sought to 
forestall a repetition of last year’s 
Week by submitting to U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education John J. 
Tigert a program for Nov. 15-22, 
the title of which remained as 
before but was cleared of anti- 
social stigma by the super-slogan: 
“America First in Freedom and 
Democracy.” The days were re- 
christened in the names of Peace- 
ful Progress, American Institutions, 
Political, Liberty, Social Justice, 
Public Health, and Moral Develop- 
ment. Elaborate sub-slogans en- 
livened extensive programs for each 
Day. It was to be inferred that 
the Federation of Teachers stood 
ready to supply speakers and to 
place its name beside that of the 
Bureau of Education in bringing 
the Week to pass. 

Meantime school-children contin- 
ued their vacation rompings. Par- 
ents pruned their bread and butter 
tree. Ordinary days went by, add- 
ing into every-day weeks, which 
became commonplace months in a 
prosaic year. 
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At Detroit 


As they had done at Philadelphia 
and London last year, at Minneap- 
olis the year before, big-wigs of 
the legal profession shook hands 
all round—last week at the 49th an- 





CHESTER I. LONG 
New President 


nual meeting of the American Bar 
Association, at Detroit. 


Last year Frank B. Kellogg, Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s 
received members of the Bar Asso- 
ciation on tour led by Mr. Secre- 
tary Hughes. This year, Attorney 
Hughes, as President of the Asso- 
ciation, received Mr. Secretary Kel- 
logg as a speaker. The 49th meeting 
followed tradition in bringing to the 
same platform three defeated candi- 
dates for President of the U. S. 
This year’s trio: Alton B. Parker, 
John W. Davis, Charles E. Hughes, 
all of New York. 


It followed tradition in hearing a 
speech from the U. S. Attorney 
General. Last year big Harlan F. 
Stone warned against shyster and 
semi-shyster attorneys This year 
big John G. Sargent warned against 
the same. He, a country lawyer, 
pointed out the tendency among 
urban attorneys to advertise them- 
selves, to present “surprise” evi- 
dence, to forget the veneration 
which in less noisy times was paid 
to the great Principles of Justice. 


Nor did last week’s meet lack 
the traditional presence of onetime 
Attorney General George W. Wick- 
ersham, solicitous that the Bar 
Association remain faithful to the 


TIME 


World Court and other instrument: 
of world peace. 


Two great figures were, however, 
conspicuous by their absence. One, 
Elihu Root, whose speeches to the 
Association a decade and two dec- 
ades ago are now classic, has passed 
through the portals of many years 
into a remote seclusion. One, the 
Chief Justice of the U. S., William 
Howard Taft, grandfather of ten, 
pride of his profession, remains 
vacationing in preparation for an 
arduous fall, winter, spring at his 
public post. 

During the course of many 
speeches, two pronouncements of 
great weight were made. Mr. Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s was of immediate 
importance. He stated the Powers, 
under the leadership of the U. S., 
were prepared to go more than half- 
way in restoring to China her lost 
sovereignty, in nursing to manhood 
her new-born sense of nationality. 

Mr. ex-Secretary Hughes was 
of immediate importance in the 
sense that his subject—‘Liberty 
Under Law”—is forever important. 


A new President was elected: 
Chester I. Long, onetime U. S. Sen- 
ator from Kansas, member of the 
Wichita law firm of Long, Houston, 
Cowan & Depew. 

Fred E. Wadhams, of Albany, N 
Y., age 77, was reelected Treas- 
urer—a post he has held since 1902. 
The new Secretary is William P. 
McCracken, Jr. 


Past Presidents of the Associa- 


tion: 

SOU ssh rade nsepinishots Edmund Wetmore 
NOOR ee icit disks cae U. M. Rose 
Te ne PE Francis Rawle 
NE oc cisancscvesb once James Hagerman 
SE ee ee ee Henry Tucker 
SIG Sarcsieeepvontuceods George R. Peck 
i Soe, ae ee eae Alton B. Parker 
Lb, ety 2 ae SP J. M. Dickinson 
RODD cites sie Frederick W. Lehmann 
RPEO Ne ketay: ode Charles Libby 
IDED .o2ig stint es Edgar Farrar 
BOBS... 2asactssvigicnp teen Stephen Gregory 
WOES oe cdeasesstmdeceosds Frank B. Kellogg 
TU Si visvacsertoseenshe William H. Taft 
| tS ee aS TOP ea Peter Meldrim 
SOKG iccistaanwcntinnna Elihu Root 
| AOR Re George Sutherland 
ts Re Sena Walter G. Smith 
bp Re a Ser George T. Page 
| a See Sener Hampton Carson 
BIER sccictiasscsisidtbonicds William Blount 
| ERE SE Cordenio Severance 
RIED eversornenivnnvviamnidces John W. Davis 
BOPIPTE Selsctaaacsenscncsochsnctoant R. E. L. Saner 
BDO bicssscsihescss Charles E. Hughes 
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Darrow Flayed 


In Cleveland, 200 ambitious, atten- 
tive young men, about to be 


sworn in as attorneys, listened to 
the words of a grim jurist in a 
shovel-tail coat—a gentleman whose 
pointed head, lean yellow face and 
sardonic lip bristle gave him a 
Mephistophelian air, but whose 
words were admonitory, noble, pene- 
trating. .He—Chief Justice Car- 
rington T. Marshall of the Ohio Su- 
preme court—was flaying the pro- 
fessional ethics of Clarence Darrow, 
famed champion of Leopold, Loeb 
and the Ape. Said he, referring to 
the Scopes trial (TIME, July 6 et 
seq.) : 

“The law of that case was plain 
and simple. Neither the _indict- 
ment nor the statute under which 
the indictment was framed, con- 
tained any mention of evolution. 
... That the forbidden doctrines 
were taught was freely admitted 
by the defendant. No defense was 
therefore open except that of the 
constitutional validity of the law 
itself. And yet Darrow sought to 
browbeat and to bluff the judge 
into admitting expert evidence upon 
the soundness of the theory of evo- 
lution. And upon refusal he be- 
came abusive, highly disrespectful 
and contemptuous in his conduct 
toward the court. He had no pur- 
pose or motive except publicity 
and notoriety. After he had been 
cited for contempt and when faced 
with the probability of paying a fine, 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL 


“The law of that case was plain 
and simple” 


he made the most humble and ab- 
ject apology. The character of 
Darrow is again shown by a re- 
cent public statement made by him 
that ‘courts are cockpits in which 
lawyers may fight.’’ 
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The Most Astounding 


Power Ever 


Discovered! 


Says the Man Who Has 
Startled America 


Fear—Poverty—Sickness—Sin—all have vanished be- 
fore the amazing power this man has demonstrated to 
thousands in America’s great cities—a new and won- 
derful way to success and health and happiness. 
What is this mysterious force? Whence springs the 
secret of this power? Dr. David V. Bush, who, in 
poverty, wrestled many years with the problems of 
Life and Death, finally struck the gold vein of living 
Truth—the simple secret that has lifted thousands 


from mediocrity to health, happiness and success. 


Five Days Free to Prove This 
Discovery Brings Success 


Many thousands have crowded great auditoriums in America’s 
larger cities to learn the secret of the tremendous force Dr. David 
V. Bush has so successfully applied and taught to others. Those 
who suffer the pangs of poverty—the blight of failure—the pain 
of sickness—the agonies of mental depression find relief. He 
has swept before him everywhere all doubting, all unbelief, as 
chaff before the amazing power he proves to the rightful heritage 
of every living person. In Chicago—Denver—San Francisco— 
Seattlh—Salt Lake—Boston— Washington, D. C., and scores of 
other cities, he has startled throngs. And he has given them his 
own wonderful secret—a secret that can be easily grasped and 


applied by everyone. 


It is this power which has carried Dr. Bush from humble 
obscurity as a prairie preacher to international fame and a 


magnificent income. 


“T learned the secret of this tremendous 


force through twenty years’ hard work, study and investigation,” 


he says simply. 
fellowmen.”’ 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Psycho-Analysis and the Subcon- 
scious 

How to Have Amazing Memory 

How to Destroy Fear——-Men’s Worst 
Enemy—The Unseen World 

What is Love and How to Keep It 

How to Develop Personality—How 
to be Popular 

How to Overcome Failure and Ad- 
verse Environment 

How to be Beautiful Through 
Mysterious Force 

Vibration—How to Win Success— 
How to Kill Worry 

How to Conquer Illness 

Poverty a Disease—How to Over- 
come It 

How to Double Your Efficiency 

VISCALIZATION—How to Make 
Your Dream Come True 

The Mastery of Fate 

How to Use Suggestion for Health, 
Success and Happiness 
e Greatest Law in the Universe 

Just Lately Discovered, and How 
to Use It 
at the World Owes You and 

iow to Get It 
=, This Life What.—What Is 


“And my life work now is sharing it with my 


Dr. Bush’s lectures have been 
given solely for that purpose. 
He has shown multitudes the 
way of his own rise. He has 
brought success to the failures, 
health to the sick, courage to the 
nervous and depressed. He has 
shown multitudes how to erase 
worry, nervousness, melancholia 
and kindred ills from their lives 

how to regain the thrill and 
sparkle of life. He has proved 
that poverty is only a disease— 
easily cured. In every city they 
have clamored to hear him and 
his message — and gone away 
with a new secret of success and 
strength. It is no wonder that 
psychologists and scientific in- 
vestigators have been astounded 
by his extraordinary power — 
mystified by its amazing effect 
in the lives of men and women, 
And yet it is so simple, so logical 
and honestly practical, that even 
children have been able to grasp 
and apply its truths. 


DAVID V. BUSH 
Famous Author and Lecturer on Psychology 


“By vour methods I obtained funds to build my home,” writes 
one who received the secret in.a Chicago lecture. Mrs. Mary 
Roberts, of Denver, writes gratefully to Dr. Bush: “My salary 
was increased 40% in one week following your suggestions, and 
my power of salesmanship was doubled. I can never thank 
you enough. And it is so simple, this wonderful new power I 
possess.”” James C. Smith of Somerville, Mass., says—‘$10,000 
would not begin to pay for the benefit I have received from you.” 

It has been Dr. Bush’s effort to carry his secret to everyone. 
But there are countless men and women who cannot attend his 
lectures. In order that they may also have opportunity to share 
his astounding power he has put the full story of his amazing 
power into a startling and inspiring book which he calls ‘‘Applied 
Psychology and Scientific Living.”” The startling facts told and 
proved in this remarkable 540 page book will be a revelation to 
you—and a short cut to happiness and success. Luther Burbank, 
plant wizard, says—“This book appears to me the most practical 
and useful work which has been published on this and similar 


subjects.” 
MAKE THIS TEST—FREE 


However, we want you to be the sole judge. Mail the coupon 
today and “Applied Psychology and Scientific Living” will be sent 
you immediately on FREE TRIAI. Read 
it five days. And in five days if you have 
acquired a new vision and a new strength 
send only $3.50—which covers the cost 
of printing, advertising and sending out 
this 540 page book. Otherwise return the 
book within five days and it will cost 
you nothing. But start today on a new 
road in Living. Clip the coupon NOW. 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 


225 No. Michigan Avenue 
Dept. 539 CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPLIED | 
PsycHolost 
AND 
SclentiFic 
LiVINe 


DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher, 225 No. Michigan Avenue, 

Dept. 539, Chicago, Illinois. : : . ae 
Please send me a copy of “APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC LIVING” which contains your amazing secret of health and 
prosperity. I will accept this book on approval and agree to remit $3.50 
or return the book within five days. 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Ranchman’s Daughter 


In Ardmore, Okla., one Ethel 
Hindman, ranchman’s daughter, at 
the request of cinema photograph- 
ers and before the marveling 
gaze of 4,000 yokels admitted at 
25 cents each, stood up on the 
wing of an airplane, leaped into 
space, curved down 40 feet to 
cleave the waters of the city lake. 
The force of the impact split her 
bathing cap. 


He-Man 


In Plainfield, N. J., six years ago, 
one August N. Laggren, manufac- 
turer, adopted Alice Amelia Banta, 
a dark, dimpled, amiable child of 
nine years. His wife died. Re- 
cently he, 52, married the child. 
Said he: “Those who know me ‘in 
Plainfield—and they are plenty— 
were not stirred up by my mar- 
riage as outsiders were, because I 
believe the people in my own home 
town always respected me for what 
I have been—a regular, honest-io- 
goodness he-man! I have never 
done a mean act in my whole life.” 


SCIENCE | 











The Wizard’s Garden 


Manufacturer Ford had _— sug- 
gested it. So had Inventor Edison. 
Their good friend, Horticulturist 
Luther Burbank, last week vir- 
tually decided upon it—to sell his 
extensive experimental gardens at 
Santa Rosa, Calif., not to com- 
mercial interests (that course never 
entered his head), not to a great 
and eager Eastern’ university 
(“probably Harvard”), nor yet to 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (though that institution 
made “elaborate overtures”), but 
surely to a university whose sci- 
entists would maintain and per- 
petuate his labors, and what more 
appropriate than to Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, where of re- 
cent years he, the world’s plant 
wizard, has been a special lecturer 
on Evolution? That was the in- 
dication, that a “friendly com- 
mittee” would shortly be formed 
to determine a fair price for the 
gardens and another committee, 
possibly headed by Mr. Ford, would 
hunt around for funds to enable 
Stanford to buy. During negotia- 
tions, Stanford’s chancellor-emeri- 
tus, Dr. David Starr Jordon, was 
acting in behalf of Mr. Burbank. 

In the best of health at 76, Mr. 
Burbank has no idea of remitting 
his labors. Most men at 76 con- 
sider it an honor to be termed 
“spry.” Mr. Burbank is _ better 
than spry—he is agile, can stand 
on his head. This month will round 








LUTHER BURBANK 
“Can stand on his head” 


out his 50th year at Santa Rosa, 
where, aided by the Carnegie 
Foundation, the Burbank Society 
and a Federal land grant, he has 
directed the evolution of plant life 
so patiently and ingeniously as to 
produce, among other useful oddi- 
ties, the spineless cactus, once a 
nuisance, now a fodder; fat, per- 
ennial rhubarb out of a skinny an- 
nual; plums with thick skins that 
endure the rigors of shipping and 
without pits, which eliminates an 
annoyance in eating; the flaming 
crimson poppy from a wan yellow 
bloom; the popular Shasta daisy, 
etce., etc., etc. 


For Doe 


Evolution for John Doe—Hen- 
shaw Ward—Bobbs Merrill ($3.50) 

The late holy war at Dayton, 
Tenn., gave occasion for a great 
host of fakirs, professional prophets 
and pseudo-scientific potboilers to 
flood the land with cheap literature 
for and against Evolution. The 


(Continued on Page 37) 





MILESTONES 


Engaged. Monica Borglum, niece 
of Sculptor Gutzon Borglum and 
daughter of the late Sculptor Solon 
H. Borglum, to A. M. Davies of 
London, onetime officer in the 
Royal Air Force, son of Sir. A. T. 
Davies, permanent Secretary for 
Welsh Education. 








Died. Commander Zachary Lans- 
downe, 39, of the Shenandoah and 
13 other officers and enlisted men. 
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members of the airship’s crew; in 
southern Ohio, killed in perform- 
ance of duty. (See Page 31.) 


Died, Reginald Vanderbilt, 44, 
famed millionaire-sportsman; at 
Newport, of a throat infection. 


Died. Robert Y. Thomas Jr., 
for 16 years a Democratic Con- 
gressman. Famed for his pugnaci- 
ty, he was once accused of draw- 
ing a knife on a House doorkeeper; 
at Red Boiling Spring, Tenn., of 
“complicated diseases of the liver.” 


Died. Edward R. Stettinius, 60, 
partner in J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
in Locust Valley, L. I, of a cere- 
bral embolism. (See Page 30, Bus- 
INESS. ) 


Died. Rene Viviani, 62 Frencn 
Statesman (Premier in 1914), noted 
attorney, creator with Briand and 
Millerand in 1904 of the Republi- 
can Socialist Party, enlightened 
and patriotic pacifist, member of 
the Briand “Sacred. Union” the 
War Cabinet which included every 
then living former Premier, “as an 
orator unequaled in the history of 
France”; of “complete collapse fol- 
lowing illness”, at the Malmaison 
Sanitarium. 


Died. Dr. Peter Spahn,_ 71, 
sometime Oberlandesgerichts- 
praesident (Presiding Judge of a 
Court of Appeals), leader of the 
German Centrum or Catholic Party, 
former President of the Reichstag 
and former Prussian Minister of 
Justice; at Bad-Wildungen, in 
Waldeck. In August, 1917, he be- 
came famed for his’ utterance: 
“The non-commissioned officer is 
the representative of God.” 


Died. Kate Meek, 87, actress, 
“for more than 60 years a notable 
figure in the American theatre”; in 
New York City. She was the Elsie 
Janis of Civil War _ soldier-enter- 
tainment. After the War, she 
supported Edwin Booth and 
others of the renowned  Ford’s 
Theatre Stock Company in Balti- 
more. For 19 years she was em- 
ployed by the late Charles Froh- 
man. She _ supported Charlotte 
Cushman, Joseph Jefferson, Ed- 
win Booth, Maude Adams, John 
Drew, William Gillette, Otis Skin- 
ner, Billie Burke. She last ap- 
peared in 1913, with Alla Nazi- 
mova, in The Marionettes. 


Died. The Rev. Dr. Alfred P. 
Botsford, 98, “oldest alumnus of 
Princeton University” and “second 
oldest college graduate in the U. 
S.”; at Woodbury, N. J. Twice 
married, he was active in the Pres- 
byterian Ministry up to his 70th 
year. 
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RELIGION 


Officers 


In Louisville, northern capital of 
the territory which Fundamental- 
ism holds in almost unbroken sway, 
the popular and prominent League 
of America met to elect officers. 
Tingling with devout recollection 
of his masterful sermon on the 
dance, they chose Dr. John Roach 
Straton,* Manhattan divine, to be 
Chairman of the Campaign Com- 


BRYAN JR. 
“For President” 


mittee. For President, they chose 
William Jennings Bryan, Jr., Los 
Angeles attorney. 


Conferences Close 

Last week the world conference 
of Christian Churches in Stockholm, 
(TIME, Aug. 24 et seq.) and that 
of the Zionist organization in 
Vienna, (TIME, Aug. 24 et seq.) 
held their final sessions. 

Christian. After an address by 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, and 
after impassioned encomiums of 
the conference’s work by various 


high prelates, chief among whom 
was Archbishop Soderblom of Up- 
sala, the Universal Christian Con- 


*In a sermon given at many U. S. 
metropoles, Dr. Straton describes the evils 
of dancing, which he regards as worse than 
“hugging on the sofa.’’ Thus: “In the 
ease of the dance, the two bodies are in 
closer proximity ! They are in rhythmical 
motion, one against the other, and the 
stimulus of music, as well as bodily con- 
tact, is there to heighten the danger of 
wreck or ruin.” 

TUnit of contribution to the Zionist 
cause, 


50 Illustrations 
in the September 


Scribner’s 


Illustrated Magazine 


“Billy” Phelps’ Shameless 


Pleasure in Living 


William Lyon Phelps’ 
‘‘shameless pleasure in 
life and living’’ has been 
the subject of comment 
by many. 


* * * 


One critic goes on to say, 
‘‘He has the curious power 
of transmitting his delight 
to his readers.”’ 

* * * 


That is what thousands 

of readers of Scribner’s 

Magazine have discovered. 
** * 


‘*As I Like It’’ in Scribner’s 
Magazine contains “Billy” 
Phelps’ ready and witty 
comments on people and 
books, on the things of 
life that interest you and 
me. 

* * * 
His endless fund of stories 
about people, his pleasure 
in sports.... 

* * * 


All these make ‘‘As I Like 
It’’ as fine and as human 





ference on Life and Work came to 
an end, its many delegates returned 


their several nations and 


churches. “We_ close,” said Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson of Manhattan, 
“with an emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the church’s making a 
united attack upon the gigantic 
evils which curse humanity... 


” 


Hebrew. Having adopted a meas- 


ure calling for a uniform “chekel?”, 
received a pledge of moral support 
from the Polish Government, elected 
(among others) Rabbis Stephen 
Wise (Manhattan) Abba _ Hillel 
Silver (Cleveland) to the Commit- 


as a chat with America’s 
most popular critic and 
columnist. 

*x* * 


It is a significant part 
of Scribner’s Magazine, 
which in its numerous 
other features displays the 
same all-embracing range 
of interests. 

* *k * 


Excellent fiction, rich and 
abundant __ illustrations, 
entertainment....“shame- 
less pleasure in life and 


living.”’ 
* * * 


Share it with us 


Will Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
send me Scribner’s Magazine for one 
year and a bill for four dollars? 


tee of Action, delegates to the 
Zionist Congress ended their last 
session at 6 o’clock of a summer 
morning and repaired moodily to 
their hotels. They had failed to 
choose an executive. All that night 
and for many days before, oppos- 
ing factions had swayed in dead- 
lock. It was finally agreed that 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann should sub- 
mit a list of possible executives. 
But Dr. Weizmann was no longer 
in Vienna. Unable to endure the 
interminable altercating of his 
racial brothers, he had left at mid- 
night for Geneva. 
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Reaction 


The long-prophesied “reaction” on 
the Stock Exchange has come; it 
is yet too early to say that it has 
gone, 

Since the election almost a year 
ago, market trading has been on 
a greatly expanded scale. Up to 
Sept. 1, total sales there in 100- 
share lots have aggregated about 
358,759,900 shares. This figure, 
however, does not include numer- 
ous “odd lot” transactions in from 
1 to 99 shares, which contribute 
about a third again as many shares 
sold. As a result, true total sales 
on the Exchange since election 
have amounted close to 500,000,000 
shares altogether. 

Since election there have been 
171 days when sales on the Ex- 
change exceeded 1,000,000 shares, 
and 34 days when they exceeded 
2,000,000. For million-share days 
1919 still leads with 152, but 1924 
holds the annual record for two- 
million share days—which is 19. 

For about five months _ stocks 
have scored a practically uninter- 
rupted advance, and as a result the 
market became listless and _ top- 
heavy. Suddenly, and largely of 
its own weight, it toppled over. 
Leading shares, speculative favor- 
ites in the previous advance, showed 
a wide decline of from 10 to even 
20 points from the year’s high 
levels. 

There has been no development 
in the money situation to call for 
extensive security liquidation. Stock- 
market funds continue abundant 
and cheap. Likewise, stock brok- 
ers report customers’ margins great- 
er than at almost any other time in 
the recent history of Wall Street. 
. From these facts, “market diag- 
nosticians”—as they sometimes call 
themselves—generally consider the 
recent decline a reaction in a “bull” 
market rather than the inaugura- 
tion of a “bear” market. 


Truck Busses 


One of the leading features in 
general business during the past 
year has been the great activity of 
bus manufacturers. All over the 
country busses are entering into 
competition with local railway trains 
and traction companies. Even with- 
in the limits of moderate-sized 
cities, there is a strong tendency 
for independent or traction-owned 
bus companies to enter the munici- 
pal transportation field. The out- 
look is as reassuring to bus manu- 
facturers as it is dark and gloomy 
to the old-fashioned electric traction 


companies. 


In the U. S. there are four 


leading bus-making companies—In- 
ternational Harvester, Mack Trucks, 
White Motor, Pierce Arrow. Small- 
er makers include subsidiaries of 
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General Motors and other pleasure- 


vehicle companies. In the first 
half of 1925, the above-named 
“big four’ bus makers sold 22,150 
vehicles—an increase of 4,670 or 
27% over similar sales for the last 
half of 1924. Ordinarily, the best 
months for this type of manufac- 
turing are March, April, May and 
June. This summer, however, pro- 
duction has run much higher than 
usual, owing to the great impetus 
toward bus transportation through- 
out the country. Sales of Mack 
trucks for July, for example, were 
about 1,050 machines—an increase 
of 66% on July, 1924, and within 
150 of the best month this year. 
July is ordinarily a fairly slack pro- 
duction month. 

As between the “big four” during 
the first half of 1925, International 
Harvester led in unit sales with 
a round total of 9,000 vehicles, 
compared with 6,500 last year; 
Mack Truck’s sales were 5,900 
against 4,400 in 1924; White sold 
6,200, against 5,500 last year; but 
Pierce Arrow sold only about 1,050 
this year against 1,080 last year. 


Steel Costs 


Competition in the steel business 
is such that all producers are 
straining every nerve to slash pro- 
duction costs as never before in the 
history of the industry. 

For many years U. S. steel mak- 
ers have largely disregarded their 
waste products. Meanwhile Ger- 
man steel manufacturers have 
largely compensated themselves for 
their inferior supplies of raw ma- 
terials and their smaller ordinary 
output, by utilizing to the limit 
all waste products of steel mak- 
ing. Now U. S. companies are 
following suit in a manner re- 
sembling that followed by Chicago 
packers with meat products years 
ago. 

U. S. steel mills now make ce- 
ment out of their “slag,” which 
was formerly thrown away as 
waste. Gases arising from coal- 
burning, instead of being allowed 
to escape, are now distilled in by- 
product coke ovens, and yield pe- 


trol, benzol and other derivative 
products employed in explosives, 
dyes, etc. 


A process of rebuilding and re- 
modeling old and inefficient blast 
furnaces is also going on. This 
has led U. S. steel to dismantle 
some of its oldest plants in the 
Pittsburgh district, and to rebuild 
more efficient ones at Youngstown. 

The present price of steel prod- 
ucts, at an average of $50.84 per 
gross ton, is only 37% over the 
13-year pre-War average of $37.11. 
On the other hand labor costs, 
which constitute about half of 
steel-making costs have risen very 
greatly since 1913. Common labor, 
for example, now costs 130% more 
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than before the war. Without econ- 


omies obtained by using waste 
products and modernizing plant fa- 
cilities, most steel companies 
would now be operating at heavy 
losses instead of profits. 


Catalog 


Eager farmers, their wives, their 
boys, their girls, their dependent 
uncles, aunties, began to thumb last 
week the new annual catalog of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. The 
farmers found themselves more 
prosperous than last year and they 
found the catalog correspondingly 
fatter. It contained 700 pages 
measuring each 9 x 13 inches. It 
contained — very like its prede- 
cessors—marvelous pictures of 
skirts, of trousers, of miniature 
railroads, of horses ready to ride, 
of chairs ready to sit down in, of 
frenzied wallpaper, of tombstones, 
of everything. And the prices? 
A mere $3.17, or $22.45 including 
wrapper. 

Montgomery Ward serves 7,000,- 
000 families from seven stores in 
Chicago (home store), Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, St. Paul, 
Portland, Oakland. (Sears Reo- 
buck serves 9,000,000 families). 
Orders are filled within 48 hours. 


An interesting sidelight on easy 
existing credit conditions is af- 
forded by the firm’s part payment 
arrangements on such articles as 
furniture, radio sets, pianos, house- 
hold utensils and even complete 
heating plants. 


Bread Trust 


Although Senator La Follette is 
dead (TIME, June 29, CONGRESS), 
his publicity agency goes marching 
on. This agency is entitled the 
“People’s Legislative Service’; its 
headquarters are located in Wash- 
ington, and it is under the direction 
of Basil M. Manly. 

Mr. Manly has now taken alarm 
at the mergers of bread companies, 
and declares that a “bread trust” 
is now forming whose power is a 
national menace. Mr. Manly fur- 
ther states that profits in milling 
and bread-making, being out of 
proportion to the increased price 
of wheat, are now “unconscionable”, 
and are due to combinations in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 

This matter of a “bread trust” 
had been previously raised before 
the Federal Trade Commission, un- 
der an investigating resolution 
sponsored by the late Senator La 
Follette and authorized by the 
Senate. The Trade Commission de- 
cided not to proceed with the in- 
vestigation. Now Mr. Manly de- 
mands that this decision be re 
versed, 

As a matter of fact the hue and 
cry over a “bread trust” has fallen 
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rather flat, despite Mr. Manly’s 
vigorous assertions. A huge num- 
ber of U. S. housewives still bake 
their own bread, and this will 


Basin M. MANLY 
He marches on 


always be a ready alternative to 
buying of an extortionate “bread 
trust”. 


To Boston 


The Rogers Peet Co., clothiers, 
have five stores in Manhattan. Al- 
though few of the many Manhat- 
tan gentlemen who cover the span 
between their swaddling and their 
grave-clothes in the _ sailor-suit- 
ings, Norfolks, long pants and 
cutaways of this concern, have ever 
beheld, in the flesh, either Mr. 
Rogers or Mr. Peet, few are with- 
out their conception of the per- 
sonal appearance of these able 
outfitters. They envision Rogers 
as a spindling little man, whose 
pathetic shanks, shrunken torso 
and desiccated arms, contrast odd- 
ly with the twinkling zest of his 
round impish face, the shrewd 
pucker of his mobile mouth; they 
picture Peet as his twin, in all 
respects identical. For such are 
the eloquent small figures that 
have long capered in the adver- 
tising columns of theatre programs 
and daily newspapers, accompanied 
by a jest, a clothing suggestion 
and the name of the firm. Last 
week they began to caper in the 
press of Boston, informing Bos- 
tonians that the Rogers Peet Co. 
has just purchased the entire capi- 
tal stock of Macullar, Parker and 
Co., gents outfitter, giving to that 
organization the name _ Rogers 
eet. 


Rents 

The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board has been conducting 
a nation-wide study of rents, cov- 
ering 179 localities in this country. 
According to the Board’s statement, 
the peak for rents the country 
over was reached in July, 1924, 
when they averaged 86% higher 


The Coming ofa 
Counselor and Friend 


This is the way subscribers feel about the arrival of Barron’s each 
week. Most men who have been successful in accumulating or 
adding to their estate realize that a clear understanding of funda- 
mental conditions is essential. They must have a source of 
reliable information and sound counsel if their investments are to 
prove consistently satisfactory. Such a service can only be per- 
formed by an extensive organization with seasoned experience in 
judging the true significance of basic conditions and unlimited 
capital and facilities for collecting the necessary information. 
Such an organization is— 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


Over a million a year is spent in gathering the news for financial 
newspapers and services directed by C. W. Barron. This consti- 
tutes a complete digest of the general information necessary for 
successfully conducting business or making investments. Our 
readers are readers for profit. This means satisfaction. 


When statements are made or figures given, they are reliable. It 
is not necessary to wait for confirmation or check with some other 
source. This means dependability. 


Each week some one subject—railroads, industrials, public 
utilities, bonds—varied and always of vital current interest to the 
investor is featured in an article written by an authority in the 
field. Here are four recent works which received most favor 
from our readers republished in the form of booklets— 


How To Speculate Successfully 
Picking the Winners 

What is a Bull Market 

You’ll Never Get Poor Taking Profits 


OUR FREE OFFER 


You can have a set of these booklets 
and a current copy of Barron’s, without 
charge or obligation, by simply filling 
in and returning the attached coupon 
to us. This means accommodation. 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad St., New York 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad St., New York City 


rent issue of Barron’s. 


No solicitor will follow up your request for this material. 


Please send free the set of booklets 
and a complimentary copy of the cur- 


than in 1914. Since that time a 
general decline has occurred, until 
in July, 1925, they stood at 79% 
higher than pre-War rates. 

Among the leading 12 U. S. 
cities, Boston alone showed a slight 
increase. No change was apparent 
in Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis during the past year. But 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York and San Francisco, the 
trend toward lower rents was un- 
mistakable. 

Los Angeles has the distinction 
of having seen the greatest ad- 
vances in rents since 1914; present 
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His money travels 10,000 miles 


to build his independent income 


‘No matter where you live, you can invest at 
7% with the proven safety of Smith Bonds 


wT 
SS 


SMITH 
O BONDS 


MITH BONDS are First 

Mortgage Bonds, strongly 
secured by improved, income- 
producing city property, and 
protected by safeguards which 
have made possible our record of 
no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds 
will pay you 7% for any period 
from 2 years to 15 years. And 
you may buy these bonds in any 
amount, in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000, either 
outright or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan. 


This plan gives you 10 months 
to complete your purchase on 
any terms convenient to you, 
and pays the full rate of bond 


interest on every payment. 


The F. H. Smith Company 


tbe, is no barrier to investing in Smith 
Bonds, Neither is the fact that you may con- 
sider yourself a small investor. Through the medium 
of the mails, and the convenience of our Investment 
Savings Plan, thousands of men and women have 
put their money into these time-tested investments. 
Smith Bonds are owned now by investors in 48 States 
and 30 foreign lands. 


Here is a letter that comes to us from a satisfied in- 
vestor at the other side of the globe, in a mission 
post in Yung Chun, China: 


“Your partial payment plan of investment ap- 
peals to me as being about the ideal method of safe 
and care-free investment of such few funds as we 
can spare for this purpose. Your long history of 
safety and of honorable dealing with your clients 
gives one a feeling of assurance that is not at all 
diminished by the ten thousand miles intervening 
between your office and my domicile. 


“We go our way about our tasks with a feeling that 
our few invested dollars are industriously at work 
providing future food and shelter against the time 
of retirement.” 


You may use our Investment Savings Plan to buy a 
single $100, $500 or $1,000 Smith Bond by pay- 
ments extended over 10 months, or to create an 
independent income by systematic investment at 
compound bond interest over a period of years. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond interest 
—now 7%. 

Our booklet, “How To Build an Independent In- 
come,” tells how anyone whose savings average $10, 
$20, $50 or more a month can use this plan with 
safety, convenience and profit. Send your name and 
address for a copy of this booklet today. 


Founded 1873 


NEW YORK : “14: . PITTSB 
PHILADELPHIA Smith Building, Washington, D.C. wt en 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Address......... 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


rates there are now 131% to 140% 
above those eleven years ago. In- 
deed, in 1924 Los Angeles land- 
lords obtained rents averaging 161% 
to 170% higher than in 1914. Apart 
from Los Angeles, rents in Buffalo, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh are still 100% above 
1914 rates. 

During the past year rents have 
proved stable in the East, and to 
a slightly lesser extent in the 
Middle West. In the South the 
trend was downward, except in the 
“boom” state of Florida. In Tampa, 
for instance, rents have since last 
March climbed between 11% and 
20%. 


Stettinius 


Born at St. Louis, moulded by 
business (chief of a boiler fac- 
tory and of the famed Diamond 
Match Co.) for a great purpose, 
Edward R. Stettinius died last 
week at his Long Island home. 

In the summer of 1915—the Al- 
lied lines being within 100 miles 
of Paris as a result of the slaugh- 
ter on the Somme—the late Henry 
P. Davison returned from Eu- 
rope. To his partners of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., No. 23 
Wall St., he presented a contract 
from the Allied Governments com- 
missioning the house of Morgan 
to act as their purchasing agents 
in the U. S. 

A few days later the third floor 
of No. 23 Wall St. was converted 
into an expert department, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius commanding. 
For the next three years Mr. Stet- 
tinius conducted the most magnifi- 
cent shopping campaign in_ the 
world’s history. He put _ food, 
clothes, guns, explosives where the 
Allies put soldiers. He put them 
there good enough, cheap enough, 
soon enough, to win the War. In 
Parliament, in la Chambre, ora- 
tors rose to thank him. Thus was 
Stettinius a world-name. Said 
Viscount Northcliffe: “He was 
easily the ablest business organ- 
izer in the ranks of the Allies or 
of the Enemy.” 


While the U. S. was in the 
War Mr. Stettinius served in the 
Government, nominally under Sec- 
retary of War Baker. In Janvu- 
ary, 1919, having survived the 
strain of war, he returned to J. 
P. Morgan & Co., to which firm 
he had been admitted partner in 
January, 1916. To him were given 
a few years of the intense activ- 
ity characteristic of Morgan part- 
ners. General Motors, Guaranty 
Trust Co., General Electric Co., 
and many another great business 
took toll of Stettinius’ energy un- 
til finally in March 1923, he be- 
came an invalid. This summer he 
went for a cruise on J. P. Mor- 
man’s Corsair. His health seemed 
to improve; but after his return 
to his Long Island home, it failed 
rapidly. Like other Morgan part- 
ners, he had compacted into a brief 
period many spans of three score 
years and ten. He was aged 60. 
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Shenandoah 


In an hour before dawn, two 
winds met. One was moist and 
warm, the other cold and _ dry. 
Comingled — the warm wind climb- 
ing the front of the cold — they 
became a single ferocity which shot 
upwards pummelling, as it went, 
the Shenandoah, U. S. Navy diri- 
gible. 


On duty in the ship’s control 
cabin were 16 men including the 
master of the vessel, gallant, air- 
tested Lieutenant Commander Zach- 
ary Lansdowne. For two hours 
they had fought their ship this 
way and that through a series of 
pesky squalls. They had released 
helium. They had dumped into the 
storm their water-balast. 


Already half a mile above land, 
their ship was being drawn with 
incredible speed by this last, 
fiercest rod of wind another mile 
upward. 


At Commander Lansdowne’s or- 
der, Lieutenant Commander C. E. 
Rosendahl mounted the ladder, made 
his way down the keel to unload 
fuel. Fifteen men were left. 


A wrenching, a crunching, a 
howling of steel, and “Everyone 





Your Protection 


plus— 


HERE'S something brand new 
in life insurance: 
A contract which affords a 
man complete protection 
during his productive years 
plus cash values, paid up 
insurance and _ extended 
term at expiration — at an 
extraordinarily low cost. 
For example: 
Age Amount Cost (with full disability) 
25 $10,000 $152.00 Annually 
35 $10,000 $198.70 % 


Let us give you full details. 
STUART W. JACKSON, INC. 
110 William St. New York City 
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beat it” cried one of the 15. Col- 
onel Hall, as he sprang to the 
ladder, scrambled up. Fourteen 
men were left. 

Like a breast-pin torn from a 
satin gown, the great control cabin 
was ripped from the body of the 
ship. One man, Lieut. Anderson, 
grabbed a girder in mid air, swung 
himself clear of the falling bridge. 
Thirteen men were left—13 men ina 
polished cage slipped through the 
air. Thirteen mangled bodies in 


mangled metal lay in a small farm 
at Ava, Ohio. 

Ferocity — warm wind climbing 
up the front of cold — pumelled 
the splitting smooth-skinned bulk. 
The ship’s nose—in itself a moun- 
tain — was torn completely from 
the body. Carrying seven men, 
including three who had left the 
control-cabin, it began to spin. 
Those of the seven who were not 
desperately engaged in keeping their 
seats astride a girder, valved gas 
as freely, as quickly as they could. 
The lost mountain spinned — earth- 
ward. Nearing ground, Chief Ma- 
chinist Halliburton fired shot into 
the gas envelope. Through the twi- 
light, a farmer was _ signalled, 
caught a guide-rope, wrapped it 
about a tree. The nose had ar- 
rived safely, only one man being 
injured. 

Meanwhile the body of the ship, 
containing men, had plunged 
from the crash 1,000 feet higher 
into the air, and then, with a 
sickening, sliding motion it had 
started to earth while gas-tanks, 
oil-cans, girders crashed about. It 
landed near a grove with 22 sur- 
vivors. At some point in_ the 
maelstrom, Lieut. Sheppard was 
thrown from the hulk. His body 
was found a mile from the main 
wreckage, a bit of guy-rope in one 
hand, a bit of rigging in the other. 

Thus, lying in three-.spots twelve 
miles apart on Ohio’s rolling coun- 
try, the Shenandoah was junk. And 
14 men were dead. And 20 lived 
to tell the strangest story of their 
lives to their children’s children. 


@ Crowds at the scene of the 
wreck stole pieces of the ship’s 
duraluminum frame, pieces of her 
fabric covering, even pieces of the 
dead men’s clothing. The survivors 
tried to keep off vandals. Finally 
soldiers were posted, and had dif- 
ficulty in restraining the crowd an- 
xious to lay its boards on the 
wreckage. 


qa G. W. Armour was radio op- 
erator of the ship. He kept a log 
of the flight. Excerpts: 

“4:02—Ship released from moor- 
ing mast and glides into the air. . . 

“Passing high over Philadelphia. 
ong lanes of lights in street be- 
ow 

“7:50—See Laurel Mountains 
ahead and gain height to cross 
them ,.. as dusk falls lights may 
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N a city called Maiden’s 

Delight lived a king named 
Immortal-Power. He had three 
sons who were supreme block- 
heads, so he summoned a wise 
Brahman and said, “Holy Sir, 
as a favor to me you must make 
these princes incomparable mas- 
ters of the art of intelligent 
living.” 


So this Brahman, over two 
thousand years ago, somewhere 
in the Vale of Kashmir, told the 
boys a series of tales that are 
among the great stories of all 
time. 


THE PANCHATANTRA 


which means “five books’? in Sans- 
krit, has now for the first time been 
completely translated into English, 
by Arthur W. Ryder, in a desire to re- 
tell these stories just as they were 
first told in India. Here is a collection 
that rivals the ‘Arabian Nights” of 
Haroun al Raschid. $4.00. 


GOLD’S GLOOM 


is a smaller volume than The Pancha- 
tantra in which a number of representa- 
tive tales have been gathered together 
in a particularly attractive binding. It 
is a handsome collection of some of the 
most captivating stories in the world. 

$2.00. 


| fp lidewoncengl in the Far East today is, 
however, not confined solely to its 
folklore. Travelers who know Japan, 
China, and India are bringing us a 
realization of what is happening across 
the globe. What they report is not 
always what we expect to hear. 
Oriental Interpretations of the 
Far-East Problem 

By Count Michimasa Soyeshima and 

Dr. P. W. Kuo 


Occidental Interpretations of the 
Far-Eastern Problem 
By H. G. W. Woodhead and H. K. 
Norton 


$2.00 each 


ND likewise, for our own social 

scheme of things. How are politics 
and modern society to work together? 
Readers of the books described above 
will want 


New Aspects of Politics 
By Charles E. Merriam 


$2.50 


At all bookstores or, with ten cents per 
volume for postage, from 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
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be seen for great distance on the 
mountain lanes... 

‘“9.30—Receive baseball scores 
ef the afternoon games. .. Cham- 
bersburg below looks like a picture 
under a Christmas tree, and we 
‘think of the kiddies at home and 
wonder if they are asleep. Throw 
kisses to Tom and Billy from the 
ship in the air. .. See lightning 
to the south. . . Crossing Pennsyl- 
vania and its beautiful farms but 
we cannot see their beauty ow- 
ing to the darkness, but hope for 
better things to-morrow... 

“1:55 A. M. (standard time)— 
Pass over Wheeling and cross Ohio 
River, being greeted with whistles 
and bell... red flares set off on 
top high hill. . . 

“2:10 A. M—... see lightning 
flashes directly ahead... 

“2:30 A. M.—Strike strong head 
winds and see storms both north- 
west and southwest in distance. 
Believe we can ride them without 
trouble. .. 

“3.50 A. M.—... Storm worst 
we have encountered to date... 

“4:55.—Members of crew called 
from gondola pit and sent into run- 
way to aid in keep ship on even 
keel ... Lightning increasing in 
intensity. Hope to ride out storm 
soon. . . Pleasant City seen in dis- 
tance. .. wind increasing in vol- 
ume, get chance to—” 

He then stopped writing. 

He next sent by radio the: words 
“T am losing my seat—” 

He made no further records. 


@ Chief Petty Officer Frank 
Masters had planned to land at 
Akron from a parachute to visit 
his wife who had just borne him 
a son. He was tossed into an Ohio 
‘field not so far away with the loss, 
merely, of his shirt. 

@ Mrs Lewis Hancock received 
word of the death of her second 
husband, the Lieutenant Command- 
er. Her first husband had been 
killed when the UR-2 exploded over 
England. 


@ Joseph Shevlowitz had _ been 
thought dead for six months during 
the War when his’ submarine 
dropped him off at Bermuda with 
the spotted fever. Again he was 
believed dead once more he sent 
a_i telegram: “Am _ safe tell 
mother.” 


@ On the second morning following 
the fall, the farmer on whose land 
the 450 ft. stern of the ship fell 
charged $1.00 to admit each auto- 
mobile into his field, and 25 cents 
for each pedestrian. Drinking water 
was priced at 10 cents a glass. 


@ Said Mrs. Landsdowne, wife of 
the dead Commander: 
“Commander Lansdowne’ was 
very much opposed to making the 
flight at this time, and he advised 
the department accordingly. Hav- 
ing been born in the Ohio Valley, 


he knew weather conditions out 
there and had some fear of them.” 
may rest throughout the years. 


(Said Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
bur: “Captain Landsdowne fixed 
his own time for making the flight 
into the Middle West, and was al- 
so given absolute discretion as to 
the route to be followed going and 
coming. He did not think the 
flight should be made during the 
months of July and August. His 
wish to defer the voyage from July 
to September was complied with by 
the department.” 


(President Coolidge let corres- 
pondents know that he expected the 
building of another dirigible for 
war purposes — viewing its loss 
like the loss of a battleship — 
something to be replaced. 


@Captain Anton Heinen, German 
dirigible expert acted as advisor 
during the construction of the 
Shenandoah. He referred last week 
to the report that eight of the 18 
safety valves in the ship’s gas bags 
had been removed before her trip: 
I would not call it murder, but 
I cannot put it too strong that 
if it had not been for the foolish- 
ness in cutting down the number 
of safety valves the crash would 
not have occured .... Now there 
will be a whitewash board of in- 
quiry and some camouflage to cover 
up the real story of the cause which 
was the foolish action of the crew 
at the station in changing the 
valves. Already they are trying to 
lay the blame on _ poor. dead 
Landsrowne.” 


@ Said Senator Swanson of Vir- 
ginia: “The Navy Department 
should be more careful.” 


@ Director Duerr of the Zeppelin 
Co., said in Berlin: “No German 
airship ever broke in two in the 
air, but this has happened twice 
with English airships.’’* 


@ The record of ship’s barograph 
when picked up at a distance from 
the rest of the wreckage disclosed 
that the ship was at a height of 
2,100 feet when she broke in the 
centre. 


@ Commander Jacob H. Klein of 
the Count of Inquiry announces: 
“We have received orders to ad- 


-vertise the wreckage for sale to the 


highest bidder and already several 
aluminum companies are prepar- 
ing to submit bids.” 


@ Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut, planning to fly from 
Middletown to Westfield by air- 
plane, hearing of the Shenandoah’s 
disaster abandoned his flight. The 
reason given was that the landing 
field at Westfield was not as “ideal 
as supposed.” 


@ Nine years ago, before’ the 
U. S. entered the War, Lieutenant 
Commander Lansdowne was _ sent 
to Pensacola, for instruction in fly- 


*The Shenandoah was built in the U. S. 


September 14, 1925 


_ 


ing. Ever since, he has appeared 
to other men as one whose feet 
were shod with wings. 

In 1917, he was attached to the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co. After a 
brief period at Akron, O., he was 
sent to England for instruction in 
dirigibles under the British Ad- 
miralty. During 1918 he was sta- 
tioned at the U. S. bases at Brest 
and Quipavas, France, and in the 
U. S. 

Attached to the ill-fated R-34, 
he made the 57-hour trip to the 
Baltic, obtained a British pilot’s 
license, became a regular member 
of her crew. Previously he had 
attended at her modeling, her build- 
ing. His training completed by 
study of the Zeppelin in Germany, 
Lansdowne was regarded as one of 
the half-dozen ablest lighter-than- 
air-commanders in the world. 

He had two triumphs, one when 
he crossed the Atlantic with a Brit- 
ish crew in the R-34; one when he 

Shenandoah across the 


Greater than his triumph was 
his faith. Lansdowne declared, not 
one, but many times, that dirigibles 
could be built to withstand any 
storm, that the Shenandoah was so 
built. But he told his wife* be- 
fore his last trip that the one 
thing which could break the ship 
was the  line-squall—the confiict 
of warm and cold shafts of air, 
pressing from below and above. He 
knew that such storms occurred 
near the locality where he was 
killed, for at Greenfield, Ohio, he 
was born 37 years ago. f 

So great was his faith that his 
dominating ambition was to be per- 
mitted to fly the Shenandoah to 
the North Pole. 

“Peace is the ashes of that fire, 
The heir of that king, the inn of 

that journey. ... 

Death-day greetings are the sweet- 
est. 

Let trumpets roar when a man 

....dies 

And rockets fly up; he has found 
his fortune.” 

Hereafter the name of Lans- 
downe will be the rythm for a 
proud measure in the epic of the 
skies. 


Pacific Flight 
On a golden afternoon last week, 
two large seaplanes rose from Pab- 
lo Bay, Calif., and lifted their 
droning snouts over the Pacific. 
They—the “giant” seaplanes PN-9 
No. 1 and BN-9 No, 3—had re- 
ceived orders from the Navy De- 
partment to fly to Hawai. 

This distance is 2,100 nautical 
miles. When the ships had accom- 
plished it (as there seemed every 
likelihood of their doing, what the 


*He married Miss Margaret Ross whom 
he met overseas when she was a R 
Cross Nurse. Their daughter, age 38, is 
Peggy. 
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“Come you back to Mandalay” 


s - 


At lost! This universal writer 
at a price for all 


OU’VE thrilled to the mystic spell of 

the East in “The Road to Mandalay”. 

You’ve felt your pulse quicken to the 
martial swing of “Fuzzy Wuzzy’’. You have, 
perhaps, felt the grip of high adventure in 
the magic land of India as it races so breath- 
lessly through the pages of “Kim.” 


Yes, you have tasted of the genius of Kipling. And, 
perhaps you have asked, with thousands of others, why 
it was not possible to obtain Kipling in one uniform 
edition at a moderate price. 


There was one inclusive edition published—the famous 
de luxe edition that sold for $260.00 the set. It was 
sold out in a few weeks. 


But what of the book-lover of moderate means? His 
desire to own Kipling has been noless keen. But he never 
hoped for anything like the “miracle” that has actually 
taken place. 


For here at last is the inclusive edition of Kipling— 
Kipling in the full sweep of his infinitely varied genius— 
Kipling at a price within easy reach of all. And, wonder 
of wonders, not in the ordinary subscription set, manu- 
factured to a popular price—but in a superb edition, 
containing exactly the same contents, the same number 
of pages, the same large, clear type as the $260 de luxe 
edition. 


Think of it! Here you have the contents of the full 
twenty-six volumes, bound in the most up-to-date 
manner, two in one, at less than $1.15 per volume! 
Compare this with the price of the de luxe edition— 
$10 per volume. 


Kipling’s 8000 Pages 


at a sensational bargain 


What a treasure for your library! Eight thousand pages of entertainment 


as glamourous as the Arabian Nights. The mystery and intrigue of the 
gorgeous East—the exotic grandeur of the jungle. Life in a thousand shifting 
lights and shades, in the near and far corners of the earth. More than 300 
novels, stories and travel letters—more than 500 poems. 


Think what it means to be able to pick up a Kipling story to suit your mood! If you’re 

wanting mystery, there’s ““The Mark of the Beast,” proclaimed the greatest story of its 

kind in our language. Scores and scores of Kipling stories are just as gripping—just as 

thrilling—just as dramatic in a thousand ways. Who that has ever read them could ever 

a he pecan Benefit of Clergy,” ‘The Man Who Would Be King,” or “The Phantom 
ickshaw”’! 


Examine the Mandalay Edition FREE 


No Cost. No obligation. We will gladly send you the complete set, prepaid, so that 
you may inspect it at your leisure and decide whether you want to own it. Note 
the durability and beauty of the books; rich maroon bindings, mounted 

titles, gold top pages, heavy paper, large, clear type. The world- 

wide popularity of Kipling, the unusual features of this 

edition, the phenomenally low price—all combine 

to make this an opportunity that will appeal 

to thousands. Already eager de- 

mands have begun to pour in. 

At least ‘you will want to avail 

yourself of the liberal free ex- 

amination _ offer. Mail the 


coupon NOW. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. K-729, 
Garden City, New York. 


| 


— 
/¢ Doubleday, Page & Co., 
4 Dept. K-729, Garden City, N. Y. 


@ _For my free inspection, please send the Mandalay 
Edition of Kipling, twenty-six full-sized volumes, 

7 bound two-in-one, in pure maroon, with mounted titles 
and gold tops. I will return the books within a week, 
or else send you $29.50 cash in full, or only $3 first payment 


and $3 monthly for nine months. 


Fa Reference or Occupation 


( ) Check here if you want the rich leather binding and change terms 
} to $49.50; payable $4.50 first payment and $5 a month, 





guard ships, the good weather) 


they would have beaten the non- 
stop flight record established last 
month by the Frenchmen, Arrach- 
ard and Le Caitre. In Honolulu, 
crowds gathered to watch a tiny 
plane crawl across a bulletin board, 
nearer, nearer. When it arrived 


there would be a holiday. 


The PN-9 No. 3 commended by 
Lieutenant Allan Snody, did not 
get very far. Four hundred miles 
from the California beaches it was 
forced down by a groken oil pres- 
sure line—a surprising, an  un- 


fortunate accident. The PN-9 No. 1 
would, of course, continue. But the 
watchers under the Honolulu bul- 
letin board were suddenly amazed 
to the toy that delighted them 
stop in its course, its little light go 
out. 

Wailule, the Honolulu radio stat- 
tion, had picked up a _ message 
from the PN-9 No. 1: “Please 
keep good track. Gas is about all 

Think it impossible to get 


The message was not the first in- 
dication that the ship was in 
trouble. Commander John Rogers 


Your Boy’s Crucial Years 
are from 8 to 14. Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
with this difficult age group. Small classes. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, Longmeadow 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 

URSES available. New 

. “JESUS’ WAY OF 
LIVING.”’ Modern Bible study 
broadens vision—deepens wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
free. ALL COURSES, 75c each. 
Sor more to one address 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
Gniversity of Chicago Dept. 167, Chicago, ill. 








on the seaplane had reported to 
Naval listeners that headwinds had 
forced him to open his throttles in 
order to keep his headway—that 
his petrol tanks were consequently 
emptying too fast. This message 
of distress was regarded as distinct- 
ly alarming. It meant that the 
Frenchmen would retain for a 
while longer the non-stop fiight 
record. Why, it might actually 
means that the Rogers and his men 
were in danger. 


Had the seaplane been flying on 
schedule, it should have been about 
200 miles off Hawai when the mes- 
sage was sent. But no plane had 
passed the U. S. S. Farragut, sta- 
tioned 420 miles off. The ships 


Aroostock and Tanager began to 
search. 


A day passed. Apprehension 
grew. Planes put out from Hawaii. 
Eighteen destroyers of the line 
were ordered from Samoa to join 
in the search, and proceeded “with 
orderly haste” to do as they were 
told. That hope was dying became 
manifest in the furious urgency 
with which Navy officials investi- 
gated the most obviously fabricated 
reports of the plane’s discovery. 
Somewhere in the corrugated des- 
erts of the Pacific the ship floated, 
her men in a torment of thirst, 
staring at the horizon, or some- 
where a mass of torn fabric and 
splintered wood served as a roost 
for gulls who waited for certain 
objects (which had sunk) to rise 
again. One or the other must be 
found. The ships, the planes, and 
the 18 destroyers, continued search- 
ing. 


7 costs but a few cents to insure your parcel post 
packages. It would cost so much more to replace 
them, if lost, damaged or destroyed en route. 

Mail the attached memorandum for information 
about North America Parcel Post Insurance and 
rates. A coupon in every package insures auto- 


matically. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Street 
City 


Dept. T61 
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At Oakmont 


The good green-gangsters who 
manicured, shampooed and mud- 
massaged the course of the Oakmont 
Country Club (Pittsburgh) for the 
last week’s National Amateur Golf 
Championship were exceptional fel- 
lows. They entertained a lively in- 
terest in the sport. They knew all 
about Robert Tyre Jones, Jr.—may 
even have known, indeed that his 
father, a Georgia lawyer, is asso- 
ciated in business with William 
Gunn, father of Watts Gunn, the 
20-year old youth whom Jones 
brought North to the tournament to 
“get some experience in shampion- 
ship play.” 

The waiters at the Oakmont 
Club, on the other hand, knew little, 
or cared less about Jones, nor had 
they if the truth were known any 
high regard for the game of golf. 
They had heard too many mem- 
bers play around “one of the most 
difficult courses in the country,” 
stroke by stroke, over their meals, 
to be enthusiastic. What though 
Von Elm, Jess Sweetser, Guilford, 
Mackensie and the rest had come 
to compete in the National Ama- 
teur? The waiters asked questions 
about the Shenandoah (See Page 
31); they interested themselves in 
the acrobatics of dice and the 
scores of distant baseball teams. 

The press of the whole country 
was concerned with Oakmont. 
Famed reporters wrote about Watts 
Gunn, told how much his style 
resembled that of Jones, his friend, 
companion, coach; described his 
nervousness before a gallery, even 
fabricating a ludicrous story of 
his attempts to turn off an electric 
light hinged on a closet door. 

Young Gunn played the famed Jess 
Sweetser. His 27 holes were in 
2 strokes under par; his approach 
work was sharp-shooting, his putts 
were as accurate as target pistol- 
shots; his drive was a cannonade. 
He beat the onetime amateur 
champion 10 up and 9 to go. Next 
day he defeated Richard A. Jones 
Jr. of Manhattan, 5 and 3; Robert 
Tyre Jones put out George Von 
Elm of Los Angeles. Gunn and 
his friend from Atlanta would 
meet in the finals. Ha! drama, 
wrote the reporters, human _ inter- 
est. 

A good golf game, like a good 
short story, has a pattern; events 
climb up to a climax, poise for a 
moment, then climb down again. So 
it was with the match of Gunn 
against Jones. The knot in the 
chain, the plateau of the climb, 
the scene the reporters were wait- 
ing for, came at the 12th hole. 


Until that moment, young Gunn 
was the protagonist. A clever 
writer, fashioning a story of that 
morning’s play, would make the 
reader feel that Gunn was going 
to win. He would dwell on the 





defend 


amazing machine-like perfection of 
Gunn’s every stroke. He would 
describe how since Jones was play- 
ing par golf, Gunn shot under par 
to win holes from him. He would 
hint that Gunn could not keep it 
up. The reader would gather the 
conviction that Gunn was most 
certainly going to keep it up. But 
this would be a literary trick. 

He went out in 35, two under 
par. At the ninth he stood all 
even. He won the tenth and his 
putt for a birdie 3 at the eleventh 
lipped the cup and hung upon 
edge. Then came the moment which 
would serve as a climax for the 
writer. 

The twelfth green. A ball glis- 
tened 15 feet from the pin. It 
was Gunn’s. Another huddled in the 
sand of a nearby pit. It was Jones’. 
Both had played their third shots. 
The champion was one down. He 
grasped a niblick and walked into 
the pit. 

Pff! the ball rose in air, a little 

fountain of sand fell back into the 
hollow carved by his perfect ex- 
plosion shot. He sank his putt for 
a half. Readers of the story who 
had believed until that moment that 
Gunn might win, and witnesses of 
the match who had been likewise 
deluded, realized their error. Jones 
began to drive 300 yards’ with 
infallible precision. He put his ap- 
proach shots against the pin. 
Gunn, in an unwise effort to equal 
his distance, began to press, to 
hook. Jones finished the last six 
holes of the morning’s round with 
3, 8, 4, 3, 3, 4, which put him four 
up. 
That afternoon, Gunn dragged 
himself from the bunker to rough 
to the eleventh green where he gave 
over the match, the National Ama- 
teur Championship, to Robert Tyre 
Jones.* 

In Atlanta, Georgia, a short time 
afterward, two elderly gentlemen 
sat down to read the story that the 
clever writer had fashioned about 
the memorable game played on the 
Oakmont links by their two sons. 
And in a room near the pantry of 
the Oakmont golf club, the waiters 
sat down to a game of pinochle. 


+ . * 


France vs Australia 


Mourning thousands stood tense 
and sorrow-stricken in the rays of 
the setting sun. All eyes were 
bent upon impromptu catafalque 
where lay the body of a young 
French ex-soldier; his rigid limbs 
were garmented in white; beside 
him reposed his “Blue Devil” Tam 
0’ Shanter. He, Jean Borotra, 
French Davis Cup competitor, had 
just been smitten unconscious by 
a tennis ball rebounding from the 
racquet of the Australian Gerald 
Patterson in the fourth set of an 
international doubles match at For- 
est Hills, L. I. On the day pre- 
vious, Patterson had beaten Lacoste 
in the singles, Borotra had trounced 
Anderson. Thus, with the team 
score tied, much had depended on 


*He is the only golfer in the last twelve 
years who has been able to win a National 
Amateur Championship twice in succession. 
In 1918 Jerome D. Travers successfully 
defended his title in Chicago. 








You'll like Fisk Balloon Tires better be- 
cause in addition to low air-pressure 
comfort they give the mileage you were 
accustomed to get from good high pres- 


sure cords. 





The exhibit of the new 
headwear for Autumn 
designed by Dobbs & Co, 
New York’s leading hat- 
ters, is ready for your 
inspection. You will be 
proud of this proof of 
America’s supremacy in 
the important art of hat 
manufacture. 


DOBBS & CO 


620 & 244 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Exclusive Representatives in many of the principal cities 





iscovered / 
The Scientific Secout of 

Caruso’s 
Amazing Vocal Power 


a A post mortem of Caruso’s 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 

Glossus muscle — again 

va proving the soundness of 

: ugene Feuchtinger's 

arte of voice produc- 
ion. 


BugeneFeuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method for 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man 
or woman by strengthening 
the Hyo-Glossus muscle. 


The arrow points to 
the all - important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 

hether your voice is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh or melodious, 
depends upon thc de- 
velopment of that 
muscle, 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove: 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll send 
ha FREE this valuable work, ‘Physical 
oice Culture” Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 
to give you this book. You assume no ob- 
ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 61-76 Chicago 
oe Oe Se Re A ee a oe oe oo ee 
Perfect Voice Institute suite 7,509 n* Bieaco 


Flease send me a copy of your new FREE book, 

Physical Voice Culture’. I understand that it is 
mine to keep and there is no obligation on my part. 
I am interested in 


O Singing C Speaking © Stammering (2 Weak Voice 


the doubles, and the chances for 
French victory on the work of 
brisk Borotra, who now lay still 
and pallid on the ground was all 
lost? 

Kind hands massaged his temples; 
sprinkled water on his faint 
cheeks; after two minutes. he 
bounded to his feet. The crowd 
huzzahed. Encouraged the French- 


THE LATE Mr. VANDERBILT 
Their prophecy proved correct 
(SEE BELOow) 


men ran out the last set which 
gave them the match—6-4, 3-6, 6-4, 
1-6, 10-8. 

The next match was _ Borotra 
against Patterson. A drizzling rain 
fell during this match—and so did 
Patterson. The fifth match was 
not played; for France had won 
the necessary three out of five and 


the right to meet the U. S. team 
at Philadelphia. 


Reginald Vanderbilt 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Reginald Clay- 
poole Vanderbilt. He died at Ports- 
mouth, R. I., in his 45th year, of 


a throat infection which had caused 
internal hemorhages. 


A huge foreign motor car of 
primitive design, roaring by night 
through the streets of New Haven 
informed the inhabitants of that 
town, some 25 year ago, that Regi- 
nald Claypoole Vanderbilt was go- 
ing out for the evening. The same 
vehicle, roaring back through the 
dawn, let them know that he would 
be in for the day. Even at that 
time the press had begun to refer 
to him as “Reggie” and to point 
with horror to his unhallowed pleas- 
ures. His classmates, however, 
voted him “the most likely to suc- 
ceed in life.” 

Their prophecy prove correct. 


Upon attaining his majority he in- 
herited $10,000,000 from his father. 
He settled himself to the task of 
administering his fortune, and of 
developing by practice his _profici- 
ency in the several sports for which 
he had a natural aptitude. A cap- 
able polo player, a skilfull whip, a 
dashing motorist, he was also adept 
at cards. 

District Attorney Jerome of Man- 
hattan was trying to obtain evi- 
dence against Richard A. Canfield, 
famed gambler. Vanderbilt was 
known to be a frequenter of Can- 
field’s place; dowagers who had nev- 
er set foot therein avowed that he 
had often lost as much as $75,000 
in one evening. The attorney sub- 
poenaed him as a witness. He, 
with a gentleman’s reticence for 
airing his losses in public, avoided 
the subpoena. Hundreds of de- 
tectives believing him to be con- 
cealed in his Manhattan house, be- 
leaguered the place. The press 
played up the episode as a farce. 
Crowds gathered to stare; the an- 
nouncers on sightseeing buses de- 
veloped a new speech: 

“LADies and gentlemen; that is 
Reggie Vanderbilt’s house. He is 
hiding in there. The detectives are 
waiting for him. But they won’t 
get him!” 

Vanderbilt escaped in disguise so 
that he could attend the Philadel- 
phia horse-show. 

One of the leading horsemen of 
the U. S., he was President of the 
Association of American Horse 
Shows, the Hackney Horse Society 
and innumerable other equine or- 
ganizations. During the War he 
issued a public plea for more horse- 
breeding which won general support 
from men of wealth throughout 
the U. S. 

His first wife, nee Cathleen 
Neilson, divorced him in 1919. In 
1923 he married Miss Gloria Mor- 
gan, daughter of Consul-General 
Harry Hayes Morgan; last year 
she bore him a daughter. Though 
still relatively a young man, the 
world in which he spent his money 
with such debonair magnificence 
and through which he raced in his 
roaring automobiles has largely 
vanished; even the scenes of his 
gayeties are being removed. Del- 
monico’s, where he gave numerous 
dinners, recently closed its doors; 
Madison Square Garden, at whose 
ringside his plump beetling face of- 
ten brooded, has been pulled down. 
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SCIENCE 
(Continued from Page 26) 


end of the aftermath is not yet. 
Even, the Bible-sellers have felt the 
boom and prepared popular editions 
of that much-feared-for book. 


But if any new Evolution text 
for laity should be absolved of the 
Dayton imprimatur it is the pres- 
ent volume. Mr. Ward, lately a 
teacher at the Taft School, lives in 
New Haven, Conn., where he is an 
imtimate of Professors Woodruff, 
Keller and Lull* of the Yale Uni- 
versity Faculty all of whom 
checked his manuscript before it 
was accepted by the publishers. 


Taking his vast subject briskly 
but firmly in hand, Mr. Ward de- 
scribes the theory, presents the evi- 
dence, tells the history of the idea. 
It takes him 336 pages to put it 
all down thoroughly, but the style 
is so crisp and lively, the chapters 
so economically arranged, the illus- 
trations—verbal and photographic - Cousin Anson, as Cousin Anson, free 
—so clear and _ well-timed, that others used to see him from facial encumbrances 
Reader Doe will come to the end 


breathing easily. Particularly lucid 

is the exposition of chromosomes 9 
and the variations they produce; 

particularly commendable the au- * 


thor’s ability to keep his reader im- 


pressed at all times with the enor- 

mous diversity of life and the in- softens the beard at the base 

vessant st ~. £ »xistence. ‘ 

Reader® pg likely. a cee. How dear to our hearts are the old-fashioned albums, the 
ey Srorsrions gor el It ~~“ plush-covered albums, green, yellow, and blue; it’s a treat 
able fee a per + He all to go through them and look at the whiskers that our great- 
the creatures he has learned about, uncles wore when smooth faces were few! 


he belongs to the race of the one ‘ P ° 
ag " eat The modern collection of snapshots may be interesting, 


who ean tell about them all. 
but it affords no such merriment as we get out of the dear 


old album that once graced the marble-topped center table. 


On the Itchen Most of the living men who used to let their features be 

a a en hidden behind festoons of hair are convinced when they 
at Southampton, England, but. sel- look at old photographs of themselves that clean shaving has 
dom for longer than they are obliged important advantages in addition to its effectiveness as a 


to wrangle with British customs A 

and baggage officials. Yet a fort- sanitary measure. 

night ago some 2,000 distinguished . . . 
ct ge Agena ies gr snip: ta Daily shaving promotes comfort, keeps men looking young 
side the River Itchen, and stayed and fit,and, when Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream isused forlather- 
there for the better part of | two ing, it is very easy. Colgate’s needs no mussy rubbing in with 
weeks, at the annual congress of the a o é 

British Association for the Ad- the fingers; it softens the beard instantly at the base, where the 
vancement of Science. razor’s work is done, and it leaves the face soothed and velvety. 


har “8 gag of Re 7 A clean shave daily has become a busi- 

at fille e lecture halls o R ; 

the Hartley Institution. There were ness as well as a social requirement. 

venerable gentlemen with fluffy 

white halos about their erudite 

pates, who recalled a day when the fe 

Association had been rent asunder 

by the disclosures of Darwin and Established 1806 

his interpreter Huxley. There were NEW YORK 

shingled, short-skirted, plain-spoken -\ 

young women to whom the vagaries 

of sex-cell chromosomes and a ma- Let us send you atrial ; : St 

terial conception of the universe || tube ofthiswonderful \ gy ite Se we; 

were as fit and familar topics || frmycnouehforl2 \ ae > =~ COLGATE & CO. 
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an amateur meteorological ob- out and mail the ate BBU/ NSA A 1 Fi . 

--eganae to their ap ge — = Papen scatters ma 
ere was the mooning notable who +, aor ‘ E 2 

wandered, followed by his disciples, aL en ¥ of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 

for two miles about the town in a NR 8 for better shaving. I enclose 4c, 

pouring rain, “on his way” from 
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*Richard Swann Lull, professor of Verte- 
* brate Paleontology, author of The Ways of 
Life, reviewed Time, June 1, SCIENCE. 
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popular train. (Picture 
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Pennsylvania Railroad.) 


The watch that times 
America’s famous trains 


—hbe as sure of Your 
time as the railroad 


conductor is of his... 


Bf boar Time Have You?” 

Ask this question of a 
group of business men. Out 
come their watches. One watch 
is three minutes slow, another 
five minutes fast, and so on. But 
ask this question of a group of 
tailroad men. If there is any 
variation it is usually only a 
matter of seconds. 


Yet it is so very easy for every 
business and professional man to 
have a watch as unfailingly accu- 
rate as the railroad man’s. When 
you buy a watch, get the make 
he uses. For thirty years there 
has been one watch that has been 
generally favored on America’s 
railroads, a watch that has earned 
the unique distinction of being 
called “The Railroad Timekeeper 
of America.” 


Above—the new Tonneau 
model wrist watch for women. 
Hamilton Wrise Watches 
come in silk ribbon models, 
detachable bracelet models 
and strap models. Cases are 
plain or engraved in yellow 
white or green gold, 14K an 


filled. Prices $46, $48and $60. 


ero 


The watch at left is the. i 
Lafayette design. H —_ 
pocket watches may be hadyi 
yellow, white or green, i 
14K or filled, plain oF en: 
graved. Prices $48 to $aso. 
You can choose from a wide 
variety of cases and dials. 


This watch of accuracy fame 
is the Hamilton. It rides in cab 
and coach of such famous fliers 
as the Twentieth Century, the 
California Limited, the Broad- 
way Limited and the Olympian. 

The secret of Hamilton’s ac- 
curacy is capacity to take infinite 

ains. With us every watch is an 
individual piece of fine mechan- 
ism, tested and re-tested until 
final accuracy is obtained. 

Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Hamilton today. He can show 
you Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches for men, and charmin 
wrist watches for women. “a 
fora copy of our new illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘The Timekeeper.” 
Address Dept. 6-F2, Hamilton 
Watch Company, on the Lincoln 
Highway, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 





\\ eQlleagues em the evils of over- 


one meeting to another. There were 
petulants who objected at the meet- 
ings to fuming pipes and cigaretes 
in the mouths of their colleagues. 


Professor Horace Lamb, the As- 
sociation’s 75-year old President, a 
Cambridge mathematics man of 
great note, put matters in motion 
with a resume of the modern de- 
scription of Earth’s age ang 
structure. Age—‘definitely be- 
tween one and 10 billion years!” 
as estimated by timing the dec yp-. 
position of uranium and other rxi-. 
oactive elements. 
hades-hot metallic core, rig\@ as. 
steel; then an envelope of viscous 
material, kept fluid by engrmous 
pressure, not heat conducting, 
having faint tides, upon which the. 
earth’s crust “floats”. The elastici- 
ty of the envelope which is 60 miles 
beneath the crust, and the core’s 
rigidity, had been deduced from 
studying waves of force in earth- 
quake shocks. 


Other lectures: 


Isostasy. The earth’s crast’. is: 
not uniformly rigid, and m good 
thing, too. If it were, ie stress 
of gravity would destroy ‘&e equilib- 
rium of the spinning gipbe. The 
theoretic principle majntaining this 
equilibrium is called isostasy, mani- 
fest in earth-quakes, or crust- 
shiftings. Earthquakes are_thissa. 
sort of blessing. To isostagyy these» 
lines: ‘ 

What is it rules -the , wpper..crust?- 

Isostasy, Isostasy, 

What actuates yg. over thrust}: 


Tsostasy, Isestmay,. 


What gives the shore tines wander-. 
lust 2 


What humbles highlands into dust, 


What makes the strongest stratwm 
bust? 


Isostasy, Isostasy. 


Continued isostasy, none the less, 
will some day belt the Earth with 
glaciers, drive civilization to the 


Poles.—Prof. W. A. Parkes, Tor- 
onto, Canada. 


Virgins. Thirteen generations ef 
moths, nine generations of sir 
flies, every member a female, liad 
propagated themselves quite qher- 
fully without the assistance of 
males of the species. Ai¢ention 
would next be turned to partheno- 
genesis in vertebrates, beginning 
on frogs.—Special Committee. 


Geniuses. Among England’s Ie- 
gions of unemployed there are in- 
dubitably many potential geniuses.., 
Everyone is a genius at something;; 
at something else, an idiot.-—J?rafy. 
C. Spearman, London. 

Clerk vs. Laborer—Same lat 
was diffused by Dm W. W. 
Vaughan, headmaster ef famed 
Rugby Seheok, whe addressed his 
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education. He did not exactly say 
that “ignorance is bliss”, but that 
“he farm laborer is often better 
educated than the clerk, whose 
head is filled with half-digested 
facts. A colleague took issue: 
“Tainted with the public school ac- 
cnt! A man like Dr. Vaughan 
who educates the more fortunate 
section of the population, contem- 
plates with equanimity the ig- 
norance of the rest of the coun- 
try and speaks glibly of its hap- 
piness. The plowman may be hap- 
pier than the clerk, but his wages 
are miserably small and his pros- 
pects of comfortable old age are 
remote.” A. colleague gave sup- 
prt: “There are unhappy, mis- 
erable men among the members 
of the British Association.” 


Cancer Cinema. Experimental 
nicrophotography was progressing 
tward a point where a cinema 
flm would be made of the life- 
ele of the minute organism that 
causes cancer, but recently dis- 
covered (TIME, July 27, MeEprI- 
(NE). Already pictures had been 
made of bodies one 250-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter (one-third 
the size of any of the microscope- 
aided eye had ever seen). The 
short-waved ultra-violet ray will 
sme day be made to carry images 
of bodies one 500-thousandths of 
a. inch and smaller, by making 
the photographs in a vacuum.— 
Mr. J. HE. Barnard, hatter-scientist 
of Jermyn St., London. 

Colored Cats. Long and learned 
reports were read upon the inheri- 
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tance of fur color in cats. A mys- 
terious story had got abroad that 
zoological gardens, cat clubs, mu- 
seums were anxious te obtain speci- 
mens of three-colored cats, such as 
the rare tortoise-shell, black and 
yellow hybrid. Result: floods of 
letters from people with tri-col- 
ored felines, many ingeniously 
complicated breeding experiments. 


Dr. J. S. Haldane, popular 
Cambridge biological litterateur, ex- 
pressed (in picturesque terms) the 
well known fact that the strength 
of an organism is not constant 
with its bulk. Said he: “A mouse 
can fall down a mine shaft a 
third of a mile deep without in- 
jury. A rat falling the same dis- 
tance would break his bones; a 
man would simply splash ... Ele- 
phants have their legs thickened to 
an extent that seems dispropor- 
tionate to us, but this is necessary 
if their unwieldly bulk is to be 
moved at all...A 60-ft. man 
would weigh 1000 times as much 
as a normal man, but his thigh 
bone would have its area increased 
by only 100 times . . . Consequent- 
ly such an unfortunate monster 
would break his legs the moment 
he tried to move.” 


Candy for Runners. Sugar, of 
which the system becomes depleted 
during a race, may be _ restored 
by eating candy, and the brink of 
fatigue thus staved off for a time. 
—Prof. Yandell Henderson, Yale. 


Formaldehyde. “I have made su- 
gar, pounds of it, synthetically 
from formaldehyde, the common 
disinfectant, through the action of 
ultra-violet rays.”—Prof. E. C. C. 
Baly, Liverpool University. 


Pop-eyed Lifters. Myopia (short- 
sightedness) is caused by protrud- 
ing the eyeballs when heavy lift- 
ing is attempted. Rest and _ in- 
struction has restored 43% of the 
cases treated.—Dr, F. W. Edridge- 
Green, London. 


A Tolerance for Acid. Muscles 
under the stress of athletic - con- 
tests “go in debt for oxygen and 
produce lactic acid, similar to the 
acid of sour milk. Athletic train- 
ing consists in development of 
tolerance for acid in muscles by 
means of an accumulation of al- 
kali which neutralizes the acid de- 
veloped by violent exercise. Re- 
covery is’ effected by oxygen 
breathed in after the race.” Sci- 
entists should make good athletic 
coaches. Physiological tests will 
reveal to the budding athlete 
“what sport to try.”—Prof. A. V. 
Hill, London. 


Sir Oliver. At the closing session 
Sir Oliver Lodge rose to his feet, 
said he: “Men of Science would 
do well to talk plain English. 
The most abstruse questions can 
very well be discussed in our own 
tongue ...I make a _ particular 
appeal to the botanists, who appear 
to delight in troublesome words.” 
A discussion followed. 





For the Man 
of Affairs 


Who is occasionally called 
upon to “say a few words” 


|e the man who is called upon to speak 
occasionally —and what man of affairs is not 
— Modern Eloquence offers an inexhaustible 
fund of ideas, suggestions and examples. 

And for the busy man who wants to be able 
to converse intelligently and convincingly on 
almost every conceivable subject, Modern 
Eloquence provides an easy means of doing so. 

And for the young man seeking greater suc- 
cess, Modern Eloquence provides the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the convincing 
speech of men who swayed nations to action. 

And for those who read for entertainment 
and for culture, Modern Eloquence is a never 
failing source of inspiration and stimulus. 


Cultivate Forceful Speech 


The famous library of Modern Eloquence 
provides an easy, pleasant way tc cultivate 
forceful speech and clear thinking. Thousands 
of men of affairs are now using it. Dawes, 
Taft, Hughes, Schwab, and Gary were among 
the first to use and to endorse it. 


In Modern Eloquence are found the finest 
models of forceful speech. There are over 
450 contributors including Woodrow Wilson, 
Chauncey Depew, Lloyd George, Russell H. 
Conwell, Viviani, Clemenceau and other world- 
renowned leaders. Then, too, there isa series 
of articles by eminent authorities on how to 
plan, prepare and deliver a speech. 

While you sit in the comfort of your home 
or office you may read the forceful words and 
the profound ideas that carried men to high 
places. Their words will become your words. 
Their thoughts will enrich yours. 


Send for Free Book 


You can hardly afford not to know all about Modern Elo- 
quence. Send the coupon for illustrated booklet ‘Molding the 
Minds of Men,**which tells what Modern Eloquence has done 
for thousands of others and gives a complete description so you 
may judge how it can help you. The booklet will be sent free. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


a eo 
Modern Eloquence Corporation 
13 Astor Place, Dept. M4716 New York City : 


Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet ‘‘Mold- 5 
ing the Mindsof Men,” which tellsmewhat Mod- 
ern Eloquence can do for me. 
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Konkle 


Tossed in jeopardy on the prone 
sea, or waiting in anguish by g 
sick-bed while a human spirit 
and gutters’in the draught of 
men pray rashly, and implore with 


O a : é ee a extravagant promises the mercy of 
y U CAN’T improve a lily by painting ¢ S| the Deity. If Christ will deliver 


it. Nature’s best is always just a little ‘%@| them out of their peril, they swear 
Ale to burn every evening a tall candle 


better than the best any man could do. pS, | before His Mother's shrine; if he 
will let their darling iive, they will 


[t is so with the Turkish tobacco in erect a church to his glory. aay 
sea grows calm; disease leaves the 


MURAD cigarettes. Artificial fl i i em | Wracked body. Men smile, and 
d g at Mavoring @4| forthwith forget both their anguish 


is not needed to make it superlative. ) and their vows. Not so Osealim 
. ; ’ p Konkle, President of the 

Nature grew it a masterpiece;,its. qual-. ¢ Se | Sureties, Inc., of. Manhattan. 

: ‘ ATS In 1913 his son, Howard Konkle, 

ity-supremacy. was decided while the ax | was stricken with lockjaw. “f 

J ‘ ; ¢ he lives,” prayed Realtor 

tobacco leaf was on the plant. =< | Konkle, “I will work for the rest 

: of my life to make money for the 

missionaries.” The youth survived*, 

Last week his father announced 


that he will build a 5,500-room hotel 
| which will tower 800+ feet above 
“>>| Manhattan’s street level. Ten % of 
the profits derived from this re 


i markable edifice will go to mission- 
THE TURKISH CIGARETTE ary work. 

No occupant will be permitted to 
smoke on the premises. All occt- 
pants must buy at least $500 worth 
of stock, and sign the pledge. No 
Sunday newspapers will be read in 


e od 4 : 1a 3 es (es Van; a : any of the 4,500 bedrooms. ; 
e. 7 Co « 3 \ ee z ) & © * ) 52M On th in fl th will be 
ssi TIE S iS x? sib —xd€ : ( e heee) Oa ie a Gvebahiay oediietner ta unde- 


mess nominational Church services, and 
I=] @ bank, to be known as the Mis 
sionary National Bank of New 
York. : 
Thirty elevators will assist the 
goings in, the comings out, of the 
missionary guests; a swimming 


It’s the food you digest 
that COUNtS _| Eatin twelve root exrden 


out in perennial shrubs and beds 
hardy flowers, will enchant their 
leisure; the maximum charge of 
not the raw $21 a week will cover hoor 
‘ meals on week days, three on 
material that days, radio service, hospital £-, 


£uUZZ les past gymnasium privileges. The 


§ = ing will cost $14,000,000. 
your palate. Food that is not di- To ae op Cutan eee 


ete in' ‘ : heal Pet i 
gested has no food-value. It fills the ne ee ee a ee 


blood-stream with poison. = _e 
Nene eae 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Bii- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. ¥ 

z sociates—Manfred Gottfried (National 
= fairs), John S. Martin (Books) Weekly 


= Contributors—Niven Busch, Elizabeth Arm 
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